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Professor of English, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 
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modern biography 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 
by Margaret Landon 


The incredible, though true, account of an English school teacher's impact on a 
barbaric Oriental court. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
by Gilbreth and Carey 
America's best-loved family in @ series of hilarious adventures which instruct 
as well as amuse. 


LIFE WITH FATHER 
by Clarence Day 
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The Editor Previews 


This 
Everyones interested in the National 
Council of Teachers of English surely 
will read ‘“The National Council Moves 
Ahead,” by NCTE Executive Secretary 
J. N. Hoox, Would that all who are 
interested in the future of the teaching 
of English might read it. Dr. Hook 
presents a program incidentally for en- 
larging the Council but primarily for 
increasing the Council’s services to 
teachers and their students. 


Some of the editor’s correspondence 
suggests that occasionally the leading 
articles should deal with popular writers 
who are rather less than great. So he 
asked Dr. LaTouretTE STOCKWELL, 
associate editor of College English, to 


analyze and evaluate the work of 
Daphne Du Maurier. Her paper pro- 
vides both information and points to 
be made in discussion with parents or 
students who are interested in Miss 
Du Maurier. 


To learn to write well students must 
write often and earnestly, and must 
have helpful criticism. Teachers of 
English must see that students have 
strong (as strong as possible) motives 
for writing, that they are instructed 
in the principles of effectiveness and in 
the necessary mechanics, and that their 
papers receive functional criticism (in- 
cluding appreciation), With present 
teaching loads this calls for economical 
procedures as well as devotion. There- 
fore the English Journal contest on 
“Managing Student Writing.” The 
first-prize plan is that offered by Mrs. 
Betts Grecory in this issue. 


Issue 


Rosert T. Tay or is indubitably 
correct in asserting that to read litera- 
ture with ease or full comprehension 
one must know the other works to 
which the writers allude. His prescrip- 
tion for young readers is the survey 
course, in which they will supposedly 
encounter more subjects of common 
allusion than they would in any other 
way. How much weight does this rea- 
sonable argument have? Does it apply 
equally to A and to Z students? 


In spite of its breezy title, Roy C. 
McCatv’s “Taking Literature out of 
Cold Storage” is a moderate appeal for 
more use of a too frequently neglected 
phase of teaching literature. It gets 
down to particulars, too. 


Long-time readers of the English 
Journal will note three innovations in 
the headings of departments this month, 
and we hope they will approve. The 
“Round Table” becomes “Shop Talk,” 
because the content is too miscellaneous 
for the old heading. Because the editors 
wish to comment upon some items 
formerly covered by the caption “Re- 
port and Summary,” that heading now 
becomes “News and Ideas”—anyone’s 
ideas. “Forum” has been dropped from 
“Current English,” to which “Forum” 
is sometimes inappropriate. 


A more important but less conspicu- 
ous innovation is the starring of some 
titles in the “New Books” section which 
we think might interest juniors and 
seniors, and which seem unlikely to 
arouse parental displeasure. Caveat 
emptor! 
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THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


YET? EVERYONE HERE ~ 
TALKING Asout it.'” 


Announcing— 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


These NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are neces- 
sary for a GOOD High School English program: 


Careful, logical organization 


- Flexible content to fit any curriculum 


- Definite, orderly progression of content from one grade to 
another 


Thorough treatment of the four areas of communication— 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing 


Clear-cut instruction on grammar and usage and the 
mechanics of expression 


Numerous maintenance, drill, and follow-up activities 


Write for full information 


flow, Peterson and Company 
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What Does NCTE Have to Offer Its Members? 


If you are not a member of the National Council of Teachers of English, it will 
pay you to read this advertisement. If you are a member, and have a friend who is 
not, you can do that friend a favor by showing him this advertisement, for it partially 
answers the question above. 
NCTE membership offers: 

A year’s subscription to your choice of magazines; ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 
issues), ENGLISH JOURNAL (9 issues), COLLEGE ENGLISH (8 issues) 

* 
30 to 40 per cent discounts on Council books and recordings, and on selected film 
strips, literary maps, and commercial recordings 

* 
Research on vital questions by over thirty committees 

* 
Constant study of ways of improving content and methods in teaching English 


An annual convention attended by two to three thousand English teachers who ex- 
change ideas and help with each other's problems 


* 
These are only a few of the advantages in belonging to NCTE. 
Membership is only $4.00. If you desire still more information, send a request to 


the Council office. 


Make American Literature Come Alive 


Through special arrangement, the NCTE can now offer its members a plasticized, 
unmounted, beautifully colored U. S. Literary-Pictorial map. Commercially pro- 
duced to sell for $7.00, the map is 64 by 44 inches, has over 100 illustrations, 350 
literary titles, 1000 names of writers, 19 regional listings, and 3 inset maps. Shipped 
to you in a mailing tube prepaid. 


This map is an attractive addition to any classroom, or a wouderiul present to an 
English-teacher friend. 


Only $5.60 


Order from: 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + +++ ee eee + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS AGREE... 


these low-priced pamphlets 


provide much needed 
drill material in many 
phases of the English course! 


Unit Drills for Better English 


by JEROME SHOSTAK 


A popular and widely-used series of inexpensive 
pamphlets which give high school students a 
wealth of practice exercises to correct common 
language errors. Each pamphlet is a complete unit, 
readily adaptable to the special needs of any class. 
Everyday language errors in grammar or technical 
English are stressed. Teacher's Keys available with- 
out charge. 


CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 
USING YOUR VOCABULARY 
READING COMPREHENSION 
(by Roger B. Goodman) 


Net, including Key, 20¢ each 


EYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 


(A DIVISION OF OXFORD BOOK COMPANY) 
222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 
The Senior Précis Practice Pad 
By PAUL W. LEHMANN 


Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruction — 
and plenty of drill material for Précis Wiiting through- 
out the four years of secondary school, The Juntor Pad 
is designed for the beginner in précis writing in the 
earlier years of secondary school and for other than 
college preparatory classes. Simple précis writing is 
approached through a preliminary study of abstract- 
ing, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sentence 
building. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the work 
in the third and fourth year of secondary school and 
definitely prepares the student for college entrance 
examinations, 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry and 
prose, many of the problems being taken from recent 
Coliege Entrance Examination Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology en- 
trance examinations, 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Hingham, Mass. 


ATTENTION! 
SHAKESPEARE 
INSTRUCTORS 


_ NOTES TEXT 


NEW AND DIFFERENT! 


This new, simplified Shakespeare series 
enables students and teachers alike to 
read Shakespeare's plays with ease 
and enjoyment. 


Unlike any study books before pub- 
lished, these books offer the complete 
text with difficult words and phrases 
noted in bold face type. Directly 
across on facing pages the explanations 
in short, clear, easy to understand 
language. No searching among num- 
bered notes at the bottom of the page 
or in the back of the book. 


TO TEACHERS: 
ANY ONE OF THESE 
SEVEN VOLUMES 


This new American edition consists of 7 
volumes, each containing one complete Shake- 
speare play and explanatory notes as follows: 
HAMLET, MACBETH, JULIUS CAESAR, 
THE TEMPEST, TWELFTH NIGHT, MER- 
CHANT OP VENICE and AS YOU LIKE IT. 
If you are a High School English Teacher, we 
will send you free any one of the seven 
volumes you name on the Coupon below. Addi- 
tional copies are $1 per volume or $6.50 per 
set of 7 volumes. 


THIS COUPON WORTH $1. 


VULCAN PRESS, INC., Dept. S 
405 4th St. S. W. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


My free volume choice is 


City 
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Just off press... 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 


edited by HERBERT POTELL 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York 


MARIAN LOVRIEN 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


with PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


¢ Tenth grade book in the new “second track” of the AD- 
VENTURES series 


¢ Selections chosen for their immediate appeal to “Reluctant 
Readers” 


° Reading Improvement Workbook and ‘Teacher’s Manual 


now in preparation 


Ready in March 


ADVENTURES FOR TODAY 


. For “Reluctant Readers” in the ninth grade 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17—221 North La Salle Street, Chicago | 
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The National Council 
Looks Ahead 


J. N. Hoox 


I 


I AM DELIGHTED that during this forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
we are paying tribute to the past presi- 
dents of our organization. I have 
worked personally with eight of them, 
have had correspondence and other con- 
tacts with several others, and have read 
books, articles, presidential addresses, 
and other speeches by a considerable 
proportion of our forty-three presi- 
dents. I have been consistently im- 
pressed by the fact that these are, to 
paraphrase a title of Jules Romains, 
men and women of good will, people 
dedicated to improving the lives of their 
fellowmen, people whom it is a pleasure 
to know and to work with. 

More than that, they are people of 
vision, people who realize that any 
status quo is only temporary, people 
who believe firmly in the possibility of 
bettering the lot of humankind. On oc- 
casion, they are people of daring, un- 
afraid to think for themselves, willing 
to experiment with new ideas. Because 
they have had these characteristics, the 
National Council has become the largest 
subject-matter organization of teachers 
in the United States, perhaps in the 


world, serving now a total of about 
twenty-seven thousand members and 
subscribers. More important, through 
their guidance and through the long 
and devoted service of Wilbur Hatfield, 
and through the careful work of scores 
of other officers and hundreds or thou- 
sands of committee members and 
writers of articles and participants in 
conventions, and other laborers in the 
vineyard, the National Council has 
achieved much to improve the teaching 
of English and thus to make better- 
informed and more adaptable citizens 
of America. 

My talk tonight is intended to help us 
to look ahead with hope, not to look 
back in self-congratulation. I cannot re- 
sist, however, naming a few representa- © 
tive achievements of the Council since 
its birth in 1911. An exhaustive list 
would reach from here to midnight; I 
shall name only three minutesful of 
items. 


J. N. Hook is the Executive Secre- 
tary the National Council of Teach- 
ers; professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; author of a number 
of high school and college texts in Eng- 
lish. 
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. The Hosic report of 1917 paved 


the way for greater emphasis upon 
teaching reading for meaning, 
clarity and persuasiveness of ex- 
pression, and the recognition of 
cultural, vocational, and_ social 
and ethical values as goals for the 
teaching of English. 


. The Council’s reading lists have 


guided the reading of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in and 
out of school. 


. The Council’s extensive curric- 


ulum studies in the 1930’s and 
now again in the 1950’s have been 
and are influential in affecting the 
content and the methods of Eng- 
lish courses from kindergarten 
through graduate school. 


. The work of Council committees 


has resulted in the publication or 
other dissemination of dozens of 
articles and pamphlets of value to 
English teachers on all levels. 


. The Council’s books on language 


and linguistics have been more 
than reports of research. They 
have been practical tools that are 
helping teachers to present the 
truth about our language instead 
of myths about it. 


. Month by month and year by year 


the Council’s magazines, now four 
in number, have brought to Amer- 
ica’s teachers articles of cultural 
value in addition to practical helps 
in teaching. 


. The Council pioneered in record- 


ing the voices of poets reading 
their own poems, and has made 
available to its members more 
than a dozen such recordings. 
Now commercial recording com- 
panies are following our lead. 
Through cooperation with Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, the Council 


has done much to improve stu- 
dents’ taste in motion pictures. 

8. The Council has brought about 
better understanding among ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teachers, helping them to realize 
that they are working together for 
essentially the same goals. 

9. Through forty-four conventions 
the Council has brought sixty or 
seventy thousand teachers of Eng- 
lish face to face, to exchange their 
ideas and their information, and 
to share in the good fellowship 
and the demonstrations of profes- 
sional interest that have become 
traditional in our organization. 


So much for a tiny glimpse of the 
past. The present is a doorway between 
the past and the future. What is the 
National Council doing now? 


II 


When I was chosen executive secre- 
tary a year ago, I prepared a brief state- 
ment for publication in the Council’s 
magazines, The key word in that state- 
ment was service. I said in part, “As 
executive secretary, I pledge every ef- 
fort of which I am capable to continue 
and expand the Council’s tradition of 
service to teachers and to those who are 
taught.” 

I am pleased to report on the Coun- 
cil’s activities and accomplishments of 
the past year. 

Perhaps the biggest step of the year 
has been the purchase of the English 
Journal and College English, which 
previously were owned by Mr. Hatfield. 
He himself many years ago purchased 
the English Journal, and it was he who 
built Coliege English into the leading 
magazine in its field. These magazines 
are very valuable properties ; it will take 
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several years for the Council to finish 
paying for them. Their acquisition gives 
the Council a well-rounded group of 
periodicals: Elementary English for 
elementary teachers; the English Jour- 
nal for teachers in junior and senior 
high schools; College Composition and 
Communication, published by a Council 
conference group for teachers of col- 
lege freshmen; and College English for 
all college teachers. 

The Council also has acquired the 
publication rights of the Cumulative 
Reading Record, a form used by many 
thousands of high school students for 
keeping a record of their reading 
during their high school years. 

Another sizable purchase was that of 
an expensive addressing machine which 
is expediting our office work and there- 
by providing better service for our 
members. ‘(he machine which it re- 
placed would address up to 500 pieces 
of mail in an hour; the new one will 
address 4,000 to 5,000. Since we pur- 
chase as many as a half million en- 
velopes in one order and send out be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 pieces of 
mail a year—an average of about 
2,500 a working day—you can see that 
modern equipment is essential. 

The move of Council headquarters 
from Chicago to Champaign, Illinois, 
was also effected during the year; two 
of the largest semi-trailer trucks. were 
crammed full. We have about 2500 
square feet of floor space just a block 
from the University of Illinois campus. 
The administration of the university 
has been most cooperative in welcoming 
and aiding us. Since April we have 
trained the personnel to replace those 
who could not make the move from 
Chicago. I am proud of our office staff. 
We hope that we can always serve yote 
promptly and with only the irreducible 


minimum of human errors. 

The year has seen a fair amount of 
activity in publications. One year ago 
the Council announced publication of 
Censorship and Controversy, a pam- 
phlet in which the Council took a strong 
stand against Communism and Com- 
munistic teachers but also warned 
against unwise restriction of teaching 
materials, a restriction often based upon 
fear of Communism. In the spring the 
Council published for elementary teach- 
ers a useful pamphlet prepared by the 
National Conference on Research in 
English: /nterrelationships among the 
Language Arts. Early fall brought the 
long-awaited Volume II of the Curric- 
ulum Series, Language Arts for To- 
day’s Children, a book that has far- 
reaching significance for elementary 
teachers throughout the country. Early 
fall also saw the publication of Your 
Reading, a new reading list that should 
be in the hands of every student in our 
junior high schools, and Literature and 
Social Sensitivity, a valuable study by 
Walter Loban. 

Meantime, progress was being made 
toward the completion of other publica- 
tions expected within the next year or 
two. The committee responsible for 
Volume III of the Curriculum Series, 
on the teaching of English in high 
school, continued its work; the book is 
expected in 1955. Work on the fourth 
volume of this series, dealing with the 
teaching of English in college, is mov- 
ing along, and that book should be 
available in a little over a year. Prelim- 
inary outlines have been completed for 
the last volume, on the preparation of 
elementary, high school, and college 
teachers of English. Those responsible 
for the forthcoming Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage have been 
moving ahead in their task of compiling 
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information about whether anybody 
now says “shall” or “whom” or “It is 
I.” Plans are progressing for publishing 
with the American Library Association 
the Guide to Comparative Literature, a 
huge book of some 1300 double- 
column pages, which is already being 
heralded as one of the great monuments 
of cooperative scholarship. Committees 
are revising the elementary and the 
senior high school reading lists; a new 
printing of the senior high list, with a 
1954 supplement, has just come off the 
press. In collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Adult Ed- 
ucation Association, and the College 
English Association, the Council is 
planning a new reading list aimed at 
college students and adult readers, and 
stressing the humanities. Publications 
from still other committees, which it 
would take too long to summarize here, 
are in various stages between concep- 
tion and birth. 

New committees have been estab- 
lished to take their places beside the 
older and still very active ones. Among 
these new committees is one on adult 
education, which will gradually lead the 
Council into territory that it has not 
previously explored. A committee 
studying evaluative techniques should 
help all teachers with one of their most 
painful problems. A committee on Eng- 
lish programs for high school students 
of superior ability will assist us in doing 
more for one of the most dangerously 
neglected groups of our students. An- 
other committee will consider ways of 
interesting students in poetry. Still an- 


other is studying the use of American | 


folklore in the schools. Another, the 
Committee on International Coopera- 
tion, will investigate ways in which we 
may use our facilities to improve inter- 
national understanding. Another will 


work with publishers of paperbound 
books in an effort to keep in print in 
inexpensive form some of the best of 
the world’s literature. Many of you as 
individuals and many of the affiliate 
organizations to which you belong may 
be asked to help these committees. 

To aid in recruiting teachers of Eng- 
lish for the future, the Council in late 
summer distributed fifty thousand post- 
ers to be displayed on high school bul- 
letin boards, pointing out the shortage 
and encouraging able young people to 
consider the career of teaching English. 

Also during the past summer the 
Council sponsored for the first time a 
workshop for English teachers. Held in 
beautiful Boone, North Carolina, this 
workshop attracted a sizable attendance 
from many states and may serve as a 
pilot for other workshops that may 
later be held in other parts of the 
United States and in Canada. 

This fall the Council instituted three 
new services for its members. It made 
arrangements with publishers of re- 
cordings and filmstrips, and other ar- 
rangements with publishers of books, 
by means of which Council members 
may secure certain selected recordings, 
filmstrips, and books at considerable 
discounts. Members may now order 
through the Council, at below list price, 
Fries’ Structure of English, Robertson 
and Cassidy’s Development of Modern 
English, and Davies’ witty book Gram- 
mar without Tears. At still larger dis- 
counts they may obtain numerous re- 
cordings, including John Barrymore’s 
superb interpretations of scenes from 
Shakespeare, Dylan Thomas’s readings 
of his own poems, “The Rubaiyat,” 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and the poetry 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay read by 
judith Anderson. At a reduced price 
they may secure filmstrips of Robinson 
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Crusoe, the Odyssey, and Knights of 
the Round Table. 

There you have an admittedly incom- 
plete accounting of Council activities 
during the past year. I apologize to the 
many committees and _ individuals 
whose work I did not refer to explic- 
itly. Time would not permit me even to 
mention all the other projects that are 
now under way. 


Ill 


Now for the look at the future. The 
future is shaped by people who are will- 
ing and able to dream dreams and then 
take steps to change dreaming into 
doing. Some persons only dream, and 
accomplish nothing. Some persons only 
do, without a dream and therefore 
without farseeing. The Council has 
been fortunate in having officers who 
could both dream and do. Its present 
officers are of that sort. I want to de- 
scribe the dreams and then indicate 
how you can help to translate the 
dreams into actions. 

I should say first that today we find 
in some persons, even in some teachers, 
an attitude of defeatism and hopeless- 
ness. They say, “It is useless to plan 
ahead. Either the hydrogen bomb will 
kill us all, or we shall die a different 
sort of death smothered beneath the 
world wave of Communism.” Such per- 
sons have given up before the battle 
has been joined, like an army thai flees 
when the scouts report that the enemy 
has been sighted. I am no Pollyanna, 
no Doctor Pangloss, no ostrich, but I 
believe that America and democracy 
and the best part of the human spirit 
are not yet defeated and need not be 
defeated. I like these sentences from 
E. M. Forster: “The people I respect 
most behave as if they were immortal 
and as if society were eternal. Both 
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assumptions are false: (but) both of 
them must be accepted as true if we 
are to go on eating and working and 
loving, and are to keep open a few 
breathing holes for the human spirit.” 

I believe! that there are three major 
areas in which the Council should at- 
tempt to become much stronger before 
its fiftieth;convention, which will be 
held in 1960. 

The first of these areas is that of re- 
search, Research is nothing new for the 
Council; it has always conducted re- 
search, But I believe that we need to 
take the lead in finding ways of improv- 
ing much more the teaching of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening on all 
levels. When our schools are under fire, 
the chief criticism is usually that many 
of our students are deficient in their 
ability to read and write. Some of the 
critics of the schools distort the facts, 
telling untruths about the degree of our 
success or failures; many other critics 
exaggerate, at least slightly, but some 
honestly and correctly show us that we 
are accomplishing less than we should 
and can. It is a sad commentary upon 
our educational system that last spring 
in one state legislature a bill was intro- 
duced declaring it a misdemeanor to 
grant a high school diploma to any stu- 
dent who cannot read and write. We 
need to find ways, I repeat, to improve 
the teaching of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. Considering the 
handicaps under which we work we are 
doing well, but it is possible to raise 
considerably the average level of our 
accomplishments. 

Therefore I am recommending to the 
Executive Committee the establishment 
of a research committee which will 
have the following functions: 


1. Study the Council’s entire pro- 
gram of research, pointing out un- 
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necessary duplication of effort 

and discovering neglected areas. 

2. Coordinate the Council’s program 

of research; work with officers of 

_ the National Conference on Re- 

search in English in an attempt to 

dovetail our research and theirs. 

3. Recommend the formation of re- 

search groups to study specific 
problems. 


As I have outlined it, this proposal 
perhaps sounds dull and conventional. 
It has, however, far-reaching implica- 
tions. Our organization deals with some 
of the most vital skills and subject 
materials in the curriculum. There are 
hundreds of questions to which we do 
not know the answers. For instance, I 
refer you to the dozens of questions 
asked in the symposium on “Unsolved 
Problems in Reading” in the October 
and November Elementary English. 
For another instance, consider how 
little we really know about articula- 
tion of work in elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. For still an- 
other, a problem on which the Council 
is already working on the college level, 
what is or should be the relationship 
between literary scholarship and the 
teaching of college English? The ques- 
tions in need of answering go on end- 
lessly. Finding reasonably definitive 
answers may produce much more re- 
sultful teaching in elementary and high 
schools and in colleges. 

I shall turn now to the second area 
in which I believe the Council should 
try to increase its strength. This is the 
area of direct assistance to the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Through its magazines, books, pam- 
phlets, reading lists, and recordings, 
and through the efforts of hard-work- 
ing committees, NCTE already contrib- 
utes immeasurably to the teacher’s help, 
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comfort, and success. But there is much 
more to be done. We need to discover 
what needs of English teachers are not 
met, or are met inadequately, by com- 
mercial organizations, and then en- 
courage or direct the production of 
these materials or produce them our- 
selves. For example, many: teachers 
have difficulty in locating suitable free 
or inexpensive material for their bulle- 
tin boards. The Council ought to pre- 
pare and keep up to date a brochure 
listing such materials as are available, 
together with their sources; further, 
the Council should see that bulletin 
board materials are; produced where 
they are lacking and genuinely needed. 

Among other services that the Coun- 
cil should render or otherwise provide 
for are the production or distribution 
of literary recordings for elementary 
schools; the distribution of tape re- 
cordings of special interest to Eng- 
lish classes; the dissemination of news 
concerning sources where teachers may 
secure good trade books at low cost; 
the distribution of resource units that 
have been used successfully in teach- 
ing; assistance to teachers of English 
in foreign lands, and more assistance to 
those in the United States and Canada 
who teach English to pupils who know 
only a different language; work toward 
better standards for certification; en- 
couragement to publishers to produce 
college texts for courses in which ma- 
terials are now difficult to obtain; as- 
sistance to affiliates and other groups 
interested in preparing regional literary 
maps or regional literary histories; 
work toward lessening the load of over- 
worked teachers; recruitment of addi- 
tional able teachers; and provision for 
the production of materials of any kind 
that a number of teachers believe desir- 
able. On the college level, the work of 
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the Committee on College English for 
Non-Major Students needs to be ex- 
tended so that we can make better pro- 
visions for the ninety-six per cent of 
college students who take work in Eng- 
lish but are not English majors. 

Before 1960 I hope that Council 
headquarters can afford to employ a 
full-time, well-qualified person who 
will be responsible for providing de- 
tailed help to individual teachers who 
write us about their problems. This 
person would prepare bibliographies, 
lists, and other materials useful in an- 
swering questions that keep recurring. 
In addition, this person, who should be 
someone with varied teaching experi- 
ence and generally excellent back- 
ground, would give carefully reasoned 
answers to those questions that are 
unique or that only a few teachers ask. 
Weare fortunate in having in our pres- 
ent office personnel four experienced 
teachers, but each one has so many 
other responsibilities that questions 
have to be answered much less thor- 
oughly than we should like. 

I hope also that before 1960 we can 
afford to employ a second well-qualified 
person who will devote full time to 
helping schools with their problems in 
curriculum planning. This person 
would spend part of his time in the 
Council office, giving assistance on cur- 
ricular problems through correspond- 
ence. The rest of his time would be 
spent in various schools throughout the 
country, providing on-the-job help. 

Assistance of the kinds I have been 
describing costs money. The Council 
must increase its membership and its 
revenue if it is to afford them. 

The third and last area in which the 
Council needs to increase its strength is 
one that is less tangible than the others. 
Perhaps I can name it, most simply, as 


the improvement of professional spirit 
among English teachers. 

Let me hasten to say that many Eng- 
lish teachers are well supplied with 
spirit. But I fear that there are some— 
maybe just a small minority, and never, 
of course, those who attend NCTE 
conventions—I fear there are some 
who merely go through the requisite 
motions in order to draw a paycheck. 
They regard their work as routine 
labor; they must be in a certain place 
at a certain time and say certain things 
and write certain marks on certain 
papers. They have no more interest in 
improving their background and their 
teaching than a ditchdigger is likely to 
have in digging a more artistic ditch. 

Still other teachers, less badly off, 
have merely become tired and discour- . 
aged. They are in need of refreshment, 
reinvigoration, renewal of faith in the 
importance of their work. Sometime, 
somehow, they have forgotten that the 
work of the English teacher is of para- 
mount importance in our society. They 
have forgotten that it is the English 
teacher who provides many Americans 
with their greatest opportunity to 
achieve a little of that elusive thing 
called culture. They have forgotten 
that communication is the basis of 
civilization, and that it is the English 
teacher who does more than anyone 
else to improve communication. They 
have become embogged in correcting 
sentence fragments and in teaching the 
date of Robert Browning’s birth—both 
important jobs—and they have lost 
perspective. They feel that they are 
laboring alone, all, all alone; Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day they go forth and sail the pounding 
sea; on Friday at four o'clock they 
sigh in relief and then spend Saturday 
and Sunday in a fog of fear that Mon- 
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day will come again. 

I do not claim to know how to cure 
such maladies. I believe, though, that a 
partial cure may be effected if the 
Council eases the life of the English 
teacher by providing more such services 
as I have already described. I believe 
further that the Council needs to en- 
courage the formation of many more 
small groups of English teachers who 
will get together for social or profes- 
sional meetings three or four times 
each year. I am thinking, for instance, 
that every city with a population of 
25,000 or more should have an English 
teachers’ organization affiliated with 
the Council. In smaller communities the 
teachers from several nearby towns 
should organize, or the teachers of a 
county. Their meetings would help to 
develop a feeling of belonging, would 
combat aloneness, would encourage the 
exchange of professional information, 
and would make possible various types 
of inexpensive cultural programs. 

The National Council cannot form 
these groups. The initiative must come 
from someone within the community. 
That someone should be you; if you 
wait for another person to take the 
first step, the group will never be or- 
ganized. The Council will welcome all 
such groups as affiliates. It will help 
each initiator of a group by sending the 
Handbook for Affiliates, which gives 
specific suggestions for organizing, 
planning programs, and the like. Each 
group will be entitled to choose one or 
more of its members as Directors of 
the Council. The president of each 
affiliate will receive regular issues of 
Council-Grams, giving information 
about what other affiliates and the 
Council are doing. The Council now 
has 124 affiliates. It should have more 
than 500, and most of them should be 


small ones of the sort I have been 
describing. 

I have attempted to explain the three 
areas in which the Council’s strength 
should grow markedly during the next 
six years: in research, in providing 
more helps for individual teachers, and 
in improving professional spirit. 

The program that I have outlined 
will not be easy, and it will be expen- 
sive. Whether we can accomplish it 
depends upon how much the Council 
grows. With our present 27,000 mem- 
bers and subscribers, we can accom- 
plish only part of it. 

The potential membership and sub- 
scription list of the Council is above 
200,000. in fact, if there were one 
subscriber to Elementary English in 
every elementary school in the land, 
that magazine alone would have a cir- 
culation of more than 90,000. There 
are between 80,000 and 90,000 high 
school teachers of English, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 college teachers of 
English. Our 27,000 members and sub 
scribers are no more than a good be- 
ginning. 

I wish to issue a challenge to the 
members of the Council. Do you believe 
firmly enough in the work of the Coun- 
cil and in its future possibilities to be 
willing to help it to grow? I am going 
to suggest two slogans for our use dur- 
ing the next six years. The first slogan 
is “Each one reach one.” That means 
simply that each member of the Coun- 
cil is urged to reach one nonmember 
each year and attempt to persuade him 
that the Council is worth four dollars 
of his money. 

The Council will grow and increase 
its value mainly through the interest of 
its individual members who have no 
special official positions. We invite 
more and wider participation in annual 
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meetings, in affiliate groups, in the 
magazines, in Council committees, and 
especially in the school where you 
teach. Our strength is your strength. 
Your sturdy participation in profes- 
sional activities is requisite to the im- 
provement of the profession. 

Other sources of growth are the 
devoted efforts of our nearly three 
hundred Public Relations Representa- 
tives, the work of Council affiliates, the 
annual advertising campaign, and the 
Junior Membership plan which enables 
prospective teachers to obtain at greatly 
reduced cost the benefits of Council 
membership. Basically, though, it is you 
who can do most for the Council so 
that the Council can do most for you. 

The second slogan is “Fifty by 
Sixty.” That means that we are setting 
an ambitious goal: fifty thousand mem- 
bers and subscribers by convention 
time in 1960. That will mean almost 
doubling our present number of mem- 
bers and subscribers. I am convinced 
that if we do so, the Council can pro- 
vide the services that I have described. 

The figure of fifty thousand may 
seem impossibly high to many of you. 
However, if every state today had pro- 
portionately as high a percentage of 
members and subscribers as Kansas 
has, our present enrollment would be 
more than 42,000. If every state today 


had as high a proportion of members 
and subscribers as Utah has, our pres- 
ent enrollment would be almost 44,000. 
Kansas and Utah have already almost 
reached their quotas for 1960. But 
knowing the energy of the teachers of 
Kansas and Utah, I suspect that they 
will set even higher quotas for them- 
selves. 

When you walked in tonight, you 
were given mimeographed sheets’ on 
which, for each state, year-by-year 
goals from now until 1960 are indi- 
cated. These goals are based upon each 
state’s population and its necessary 
growth in members and subscribers if 
the Council is to reach Fifty by Sixty. 
Whether your state reaches its goal, 
and whether the Council serves you as 
well as it may—these depend upon you. 
For the states that are well below aver- 
age in present membership, the chal- 
lenge is great, perhaps too great. May- 
be other states can exceed their quotas 
and thus take up the slack. 

I have attempted tonight to give you 
a factual, unemotional presentation of 
the possibilities for the Council’s fu- 
ture. I shall conclude by repeating what 
I said earlier: “The future is shaped 
by people who are willing and able to 
dream dreams and then take steps to 
change dreaming into doing.” 


*See the “Counciletter” in this magazine. 


About Us 


It would be dangerous if we were ever convinced that now, for sure, 
we know what to teach; that now, for sure, we know how to teach. It is 
the eternal search for the solution which assures success and not the 
solution itself.—North Carolina Education. 


A qualified teacher possesses educational qualifications that look good 
on paper and personal qualities that look good to the class.—J. K. 


Kincaid in the Balance Sheet. 
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Best Sellers and the Critics 
A Case History. 


LATOURETTE STOCKWELL 


| ee Du Maurier is one of the 
most widely read of contemporary 
novelists, but rarely, and then only in 
reviews, have her writings been re- 
sponsibly considered by serious critics. 

How does it happen that an author 
who labors so diligently and well as to 
be irresistible to millions of readers in 
at least seven countries is ignored by 
the literary critics? What do her read- 
ers find so satisfying? Why do the 
critics turn away? If these questions 
are explored and answered it may be 
possible not only to assess fairly Miss 
Du Maurier’s considerable literary ef- 
fort but also to arrive at some conclu- 
sions about contemporary taste and the 
difference between a popular novel and 
an important one. 

The Loving Spirit, her first novel, 
appeared in 1931. Since then she has 
written eleven others, and, in addition, 
two biographies, two plays, and two 
volumes of short stories. Both the biog- 
raphies, Gerald and The Du Mauriers, 
have been best sellers. So also have 
been seven of the novels: Jamaica Inn, 
Rebecca, Frenchman’s Creek, Hungry 
Hill, The King’s General, My Cousin 
Rachel, and the recently published 
Mary Anne. 


Dr. Stockwell, associate editor of 
College English, wrote this paper at the 
editor’s special request. 


Rebecca has been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Bohemian; Hungry Hill, with 
eight printings within two years of its 
publication, has gone into six editions 
and a German translation; French- 
man’s Creek has also been translated 
into German, as have the less well 
known novels, The Loving Spirit, I’ll 
Never Be Young Again, The Progress 
of Julius, and The Parasites; The 
King’s General has been translated into 
Bohemian. Such phenomenal success is 
not a literary accident. 

Miss Du Maurier is an entertainer 
born of entertainers. Her father, Sir 
Gerald Du Maurier, a noted London 


actor and manager in the early part of 


the century, initiated the school of 
naturalistic acting in the English the- 
atre and created, among many others, 
the roles of Captain Hook, Raffles, and 
Bull Dog Drummond. He was knighted 
for his efforts. 

Her grandfather, George Du Mau- 
rier, was a famous Punch cartoonist 
and author of Trilby, a best seller of 
the 1890's. George was the son’of Louis 
Du Maurier, an improvident dilettante 
inventor with a fine singing voice, who 
married Ellen, the daughter of Mary 
Anne Clarke, a mistress of the Duke of 
York in the reign of George the Third, 
whose career is the mainspring of Miss 
Du Maurier’s current best seller, 
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From her forebears Miss Du Mau- 
rier has inherited the art of telling a 
good story, which she has developed 
to an extraordinary degree by the rig- 
orous discipline of the writer. From 
the doings of her family and of the 
theatrical world in which she grew up, 
she has absorbed not only the nuances 
which frequently give texture to her 
writing but also considerable story 
material. In fact, no other contempo- 
rary British writer, with the exception 
of Sir Osbert Sitwell, has made so much 
literary capital out of family history. 

In Gerald (1935) and The Du Mau- 
riers (1937) Miss Du Maurier has 
eyed her family with candor, but she 
has let her imagination play over the 
family records so lingeringly that it is 
impossible to know where fact ends 
and fancy starts. She tells the story of 
her charming father, tells the story of 
five generations of her ebullient family. 
The filial bonds are strong and warm, 
but somehow the individuals all seem 
rootless. Theirs is the world of the 
theatre, clever, jolly, fantastic, bohem- 
ian—offstage and on—an island world 
in the stream of English life with only 
an occasional letting down of the draw- 
bridge to span the distance to reality. 
Even Mary Anne, whose feet—meta- 
phorically speaking—were hard upon 
the ground, and who spent two thirds 
of her life as an exile in France, is so 
portrayed that the reader would 
scarcely suspect her of having lived 
there during the Napoleonic era. 

The difference between Miss Du 
Maurier’s portrait of her family and 
Sitwell’s portrait of his* is instructive. 
Sitwell’s concept of the art of bio- 


*A four volume autobiography, Left Hand, 
Right Hand, The Scarlet Tree, Great Morning, 
Laughter in the Next Room (1944-1948, Little 
Brown and Company). 


graphical writing is epochal. The fam- 
ily he pictures has tap roots which 
plunge deep into the life of England. 
Its members, for all their eccentricities, 
are indigenous to English soil, their 
deviations the natural expression of in- 
herent individualism, their activities 
the integrated expression of the spirit 
of the age. Sitwell’s autobiography is, 
I think, one of the best written pieces of 
contemporary English prose, but its 
primary significance as biography 
comes not so much from its admirable 
style as from its memorable carrying 
out of the epochal concept. By compari- 
son, Miss Du Maurier’s biographies 
seem trivia. 

Gerald and The Du Mauriers pre- 
ceded by some years the current vogue 
of fictionized biography, and it was per- 
haps to their newness as an advanced 
fashion that they owed some of their 
popularity upon publication. They are 
certainly extremely readable, but they 
lack the distinguishing qualities of 
indigenousness and identity with the 
life of a nation without which great 
biography is impossible. 

This lack of a native climate in her 
two biographies derives partly from the 
nature and circumstances of the people 
about whom Miss Du Maurier is writ- 
ing, but her use of the novelistic method 
is symptomatic of her approach to all 
her material. She never takes a healthy 
grip on contemporary problems, She 
never “catches humanity in the teeth.” 
The world of her novels is an escape 
world. She herself is an unblushing 
romanticist who, having recognized her 
métier, usually has kept to it. 

Thus her novels fall roughly into two 
categories.* The smaller number por- 

* Novels outside the range of this discussion 


are: The Loving Spirit (1931), I’ll Never Be 
Young Again (1932), The Progress of Julius 
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tray a generally contemporary but arti- 
ficial world which at times bears a 
strong resemblance to the bohemian mi- 
lieu of her youth; the much larger 
number take the reader into the remote 
world of romantic fiction. It has been 
with her romantic fiction that Miss Du 
Maurier has achieved her spectacular 
success. This began in 1936 with the 
publication of Jamaica Inn. 

A violent story, set in the early nine- 
teenth century, Jamaica Inn is about a 
gang of wreckers on the coasi of Corn- 
wall who cause ships to founder on the 
rocks by setting false lights during 
heavy storms, then coldbloodedly mur- 
der the chance survivors, salvage the 
cargoes, and dispose of them through a 
ring of smugglers. The leader is a giant 
Cornishman who uses the Inn, isolated 
in bleak moorlands, as a center of op- 
erations. His wife has been so brutal- 
ized by him, psychologically and physic- 
ally, she is almost demented. It is 
through the horrified eyes of her young 
orphaned niece, Mary Yellan, who 
comes to live with them, that the reader 
becomes acquainted with the activities 
of the uncle and his gang. Complica- 
tions arise when Mary falls in love with 
the uncle’s young horsethieving brother, 
Jem, and when she confides her knowl- 
edge of the wreckers to a weird albino 
priest who turns out to be the gang’s 
real leader, Eventually almost everyone 
is killed except Mary and Jem. 

This is a tale Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have relished, and although it 
does not reach the excellence of Treas- 
ure Island, within the set limits of melo- 
drama Jamaica Inn is an astonishingly 


(1933) and The Parasites (1950), as are also 
Miss Du Maurier’s short stories, Come Wind, 
Come Weather (1941), Kiss Me Again Stranger 
(1953) and her plays, The Years Between 
(1947) and September Tide (1950). 


effective achievement. I shall return to 
it shortly. 

Rebecca (1938) is a tour de force in 
which a theme already worn by time 
and many users is given new life, the 
theme of a shy and gauche second wife 
haunted by the ghostly presence of the 
first, beautiful and clever. Told by the 
second wife (whose first name we never 
learn) by way of flashback, the story is 
given the poignancy of immediate ex- 
perience. 

A young English girl, the paid com- 
panion of a vulgar American woman 
in Paris, meets a much older English- 
man, who marries her. They return to 
his country estate in Cornwall where, 
in the house, among the servants, 
among the county families, the striking 
personality of the first wife still seems 
to dominate. With the extreme econ- 
omy of a carefully pitched style, the 
suspense is built up to a dramatic scene 
in which the husband reveals that Re- 
becca actually had been a tormenting, 
sadistic person and that he had 
murdered her. From this point on the 
suspense swings even higher and with 
increasing intensity as the matching of 
wits begins between the DeWinters and 
the investigators, urged on by Rebecca’s 
blackmailing cousin. At the climax it is 
discovered that Rebecca had had a 
cancer of which she would shortly have 
died anyway, and the investigators con- 
clude that her death was a suicide. With 
this ironic information the DeWinters 
return home to find their manor. house 
burning from a fire apparently set by 
Mrs. Danvers, the housekeeper, the one 
truly original character in the book. 

Charlotte Bronté would be interested 
in this modern version of Jane Eyre. 
She would appreciate the skilfully 
conceived and arranged incidents and 
the carefully paced tempo which 
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give to Rebecca its sustained dra- 
matic suspense and unity of effect, 
qualities which she herself did not 
achieve in Jane Eyre. She would share 
Miss Du Maurier’s love of Manderley 
and its gardens, but in Jane Eyre she 
herself never fell into the trap of senti- 
mentality when writing about nature as 
Miss Du Maurier frequently does. 
Moreover, of the second Mrs. DeWinter 
I doubt if Miss Bronté would hold a 
very high opinion, for the fundamental 
difference between the two novels stems 
from the difference in temperament of 
the two narrators. Jane Eyre is a 
woman of passionate convictions, who 
speaks and acts the truth under all cir- 
cumstances with no thought of the con- 
sequences to herself or others. It is her 
intense feeling about every subject that 
comes to her observation which gives 
the novel its vitality, which made it a 
best seller in 1848, which gives it sig- 
nificance to the reader today. By con- 
trast, the second Mrs. DeWinter is just 
a nice child, and Rebecca merely a 
clever novel. 

Between Rebecca and Frenchman’s 
Creek came World War II. French- 
man’s Creek is the story of a transient 
love affair between an an aristocratic 
French pirate and a titled Cornish lady 
bored with the frivolities of Charles the 
Second’s court. This is a kind of 
daydreaming in which a _ romantic 
seventeenth century girl might have in- 
dulged, but within its gossamer it cap- 
tures and holds the attention for as long 
as it takes to read it. Published in 1942, 
it no doubt became popular partly be- 
cause of its efficacy as narcotic relief 
from the anxieties of war. It is the 
slightest of Miss Du Maurier’s efforts 
in this genre. 

The following year she returned to 
the kind of ambitious writer’s project 


she had set for herself in her first novel, 
The Loving Spirit. In this she had 
traced four generations of a Cornish 
shipbuilder’s family. In Hungry Hill 
(1943) there are two families, both 
Irish, and at odds with each other. The 
core of the conflict is historical, the re- 
sentment felt by native Irishmen who 
consider anyone with English blood in 
his veins a thieving intruder. As the 
story starts, in 1820, old John Brodrick, 
descendent of a Cromwellian settler, is 
opening a copper mine on Hungry Hill. 
The head of the Donovan clan puts a 
curse on him for doing it. Although the 
mine brings the Brodricks much wealth, 
during the next hundred years tragedy 
follows tragedy until, in 1920, the mine 
is closed down and the family home 
burned by the Irish Republican Army. 

Miss Du Maurier’s skill as a narrator 
does not fail her in Hungry Hill, and 
the uncritical reader can readily enjoy 
an absorbing evening or two perusing 
it. However, the book has flagrant 
weaknesses originating in the author’s 
wavering conception which is con- 
stantly twitching and turning between 
romance and realism. 

Hungry Hill is intended as a study in 
heredity. Any such study necessitates a 
serious consideration of character de- 
velopment. The writer of romantic 
fiction ordinarily depends upon incident 
and plot for the interest of the story 
rather than upon character develop- 
ment. Miss Du Maurier handles the 
incidents of Hungry Hill with sufficient 
brilliance to keep the reader interested, 
but here, in a story which demands 
character development to achieve its 
purpose, there is none. Each of the 
Brodricks, despite a surface individual- 
ity, appears as an illustration of the 
author’s notion of a certain aspect of 
Irish character. The result is that the 
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critical reader becomes increasingly 
conscious that each character is there to 
act a certain part, and instead of happily 
identifying himself with the action, 
finds himself watching a puppet play in 
which each generation inherits the ster- 
eotyped characteristics of the preceding 
one. 

Moreover, the echoes of old Dono- 
van’s curse which mark each critical 
event in the Brodrick family’s gradual 
dissolution also distract the reader from 
the author’s purpose. These echoes are 
repeated with the same schematic regu- 
larity as the strange coincidences which 
mark each succeeding tragedy. 

Finally, to anyone familiar with Ire- 
land, there is in Hungry Hill an alien 
quality which perhaps more than any- 
thing else deflects intended reality into 
unsatisfactory illusion. This is because 
it is written by someone from the out- 
side looking in, and hence lacks com- 
pletely that feeling of native identity 
with the country from which spring, for 
example, Kate O’Brien’s magnificent 
chronicle of the Considine family, 
Without My Cloak, and Maura Lav- 
erty’s The House on Clewe Street. 

Unfamiliarity with Ireland also leads 
to numerous absurdities, the one most 
detrimental being the use of a copper 
mine as a pivotal point in the plot. 
Mining of any kind in Ireland is prac- 
tically negligible and to build a plot 
around a central feature so patently 
uncharacteristic is to give a tone of fals- 
ity to the whole story. The effect is that 
of a badly done geography lesson in 
which the Cornish mining industry is 
identified with the wrong side of the 
Irish channel. 

To compensate, there are descriptions 
of the Irish countryside which at least 
give the “feel” of the land, and once in 
awhile a minor character breathes with 


life. Most of the time, however, Miss 
Du Maurier is definitely swimming out 
of her depth; yet I find myself regard- 
ing her with keener interest for having 
attempted it. 

Of a dissimilar nature entirely is The 
King’s General (1947), an historical 
romance based on the life of Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville (1600-1658) whose 
grandfather’s exploits are celebrated in 
Tennyson’s “Revenge” and Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho. In Sir Richard Miss Du . 
Maurier found a character made to her 
order. He was a Cornishman, a brilliant 
professional soldier who at intervals 
held high commissions in the king’s 
armies. But he was violent tempered, 
arbitrary, ruthless, and unscrupulous, 
to the point of acquiring the unsavory 
nickname of “skellum Grenville” and 
numerous lawsuits advanced by people 
with whom he had quarreled. 

The novel follows faithfully the main 
facts of Grenville’s career, with the 
action centered on the historical con- 
flicts which took place in Cornwall 
during the Civil Wars. Miss Du 
Maurier has also created out of Cornish 
history some of the novel’s cloak and 
dagger aura. Menabilly, the house in 
which she lives, was built before Crom- 
well was born. About a hundred years 
ago, the then owner started some alter- 
ations and discovered a secret passage 
and cell, and in the cell the bones of a 
young man dressed in the clothes of a 
Cavalier. Family records showed that 
members of the Grenville family had 
hidden in the house before the rising of 
1648, and it is surmised that one of 
them took refuge in the secret room 
and was unable to escape. This secret 
passage is an important prop in the 
novel, and the fate of Grenville’s son is 
identified with that of the unknown 
young man. 
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What other elements of historical 
fact there may be in The King’s Gen- 
eral I have not taken the time to de- 
termine, for the story is spoiled for me 
from the start by the sentimentally 
conceived character who tells it. This is 
Honor Morris, crippled on the eve of 
her intended marriage to Grenville, who 
subsequently marries a wealthy widow 
by whom he is very quickly divorced. 
Fifteen years later when his campaigns 
bring him back to Cornwall, he and 
Honor meet again, and their association 
again becomes intimate. The reader sees 
the Civil War as Honor sees it, from 
her wheelchair and from her relation- 
ship with Grenville, which is that of a 
camp follower, albeit a necessarily pla- 
tonic one. Unhappily the reader’s cred- 
ulity is strained throughout by her 
devotion to Grenville, which raises the 
same question as does Philip’s to Mil- 
dred in Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age: Why? 

The King’s General is a sincere ex- 
periment in historical fiction. Unfor- 
tunately the romantic story teller in 
Miss Du Maurier got out of hand and 
the effect is anything but sincere. 
Rather it seems a pasteboard, Holly- 
wood version of what an untutored 
producer might have thought England 
was like in the seventeeth century. This 
is due partly to Honor, whose omni- 
presence as a sentimental narrator per- 
mits the reader to see the Civil War 
only from the Royalist point of view 
and so weakens the story’s structure 
from within. It is due also to the in- 
expert handling of the historical back- 
ground and the use of “stock” charac- 
ters. For example, Gartred, Honor’s 
sister-in-law, beautiful but evil, could 
be blood kin to Cinderella’s stepsister, 
or Snowwhite’s stepmother, or even 
King Lear’s Goneril! The result is ado- 


lescent, which apparently has been rec- 
ognized by the publisher, who recently 
put out a shortened version of this novel 
for teen-aged readers. 

Rachel (1952) is pure formula—an 
Italian femme fatale, a sinister Italian, 
two naively susceptible Englishmen, 
and a mysterious death, about which 
the book’s end leaves both the surviving 
Englishman and the reader still guess- 
ing, all enhanced with a soupcon of 
period flavoring. But its suspense is 
hypnotic, and few readers would lay it 
down unfinished. 

Last spring came Mary Anne, also a 
central figure in The Du Mauriers, 
which now becomes an_ interesting 
source book for this novelistic use of 
family history. While a mistress of the 
Duke of York, Mary Anne played 
ducks and drakes with English army 
commissions and caused a scandalous 
lawsuit which rocked the House of 
Commons. Miss Du Maurier focuses the 
action of the novel upon this period of 
her great-great grandmother’s life, and 
she succeeds in creating for her a much 
more credible historical background 
than she was able to do for The King’s 
General. Mary Anne is a lineal literary 
descendent of Moll Flanders, with all 
of Moll’s good humor and lusty vitality, 
but without the uncomplicated nature 
which gives to Moll a curious innocence 
even when she is being her naughtiest. 
Ever an opportunist, Mary Anne re- 
appears today just in time to profit 
from the neo-trollopian vogue initiated 
by Forever Amber. 

Such naked outlining reveals the 
shopworn skeletons of the plots. How 
has originality of treatment brought 
these to the bright reincarnation of best 
sellers? How does Miss Du Maurier 
charm her readers? 

The most notable characteristic of 
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her novels—and sometimes, as in 
Hungry Hill, it is the saving one—is 
her ability to build up dramatic suspense 
through skilfully handled incidents. 
Miss Du Maurier utilizes incidents as a 
playwright manipulates scenes. A play- 
wright knows that the line of suspense 
in a play has to rise high enough and 
strongly enough so that the end of each 
scene and each act leaves in the mind 
of the audience an unanswered question 
sufficiently captivating to bring it back 
to its seat after each intermission. If 
the suspense is not so built, it is highly 
probable that the first night audience 
will go home before the final curtain, 
and the play will flop. Miss Du Maurier 
does not permit the reader to tear him- 
self away long enough for even one 
smoke in the lobby! 

Take, for example, Jamaica Inn. The 
first few paragraphs describe the Gothic 
stage set—country so bleak “that even 
if spring did breathe in such a place, no 
buds would dare to come to leaf,” and 
a wind that blows with such force that 
the whole body of the coach carrying 
Mary Yellan “trembled and swayed, 
rocking between the high wheels like a 
drunken man.” Then follows immedi- 
ately: 

Sc. 1, Driver tries to persuade Mary not 
to go to Jamaica Inn. “Jamaica’s got a 
bad name. We whip the horses past 
there.” 

Sc. 2, Meeting with uncle, seven feet tall 
with a smile like a wolf’s, who tells her 
his father had been hanged for murder 
and his grandfather’s ears cut off for 
thieving. 

Sc. 3. Meeting with aunt, who has 
changed from a pretty butterfly to a 
timid, haunted looking drab. 

Sc, 4. Following day. Aunt warns her, 
“Evil things happen at Jamaica I'd 
never dare breathe. You must never 
question him, or me, or anyone, for if 
you came to guess but half of what I 


know, your hair would grow white as 
mine has.” 

Sc. 5. Smugglers seen in dead of night by 
Mary from her bedroom window. 

Sc. 6. Next night. Closeup of smugglers 
carousing at Jamaica’s bar. 

Sc. 7. Mary investigates a mysterious, 
barred room; discovers a rope still 
swinging from a hanging. 

Sc. 8. Discovers a strange man is hidden 
in room next to her bedroom. Who is 
he? 


And so on. The tension heightens with 
each successive incident, until about 
two thirds of the way through: 


Sc. 1, The coach in which Mary is riding 
back from town is held up by the smug- 
glers and the driver killed. 

Sc. 2. Mary is abducted and forced to 
witness a bloodcurdling “wrecking.” 
Sc. 3. Mary’s struggle through moors to 

get a magistrate. , 

Sc. 4. Return to Jamaica Inn. Finds uncle 
murdered. 

Sc. 5. Arrival of law. Discovery of mur- 
dered aunt. 

Sc. 6. Arrival of priest, the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, who takes her to par- 
sonage. 

Sc. 7. Priest reveals he is leader of the 
gang. 

Sc. 8. Forced flight of Mary with priest 
trailed by bloodhounds through the 
druidic-like Tors. 

Sc. 9. Killing of priest. Rescue of Mary. 

Sc. 10, Quick curtain on Mary riding off 
into the future with Jem in his gypsy 
cart drawn by a stolen horse. 


This rapid succession of exciting 
scenes is to be found in all Miss Du 
Maurier’s novels. In Jamaica Inn it is 
especially effective even though the 
characters at times do seem to move 
around the Gothic setting like actors 
amonp stage sets. In The King’s Gen- 
eral, the same method gives impetus to 
the narrative and so holds the reader’s 
interest. However, it also contributes to 
that novel’s pasteboard effect because, 
in a novel, if the historical background 
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is to convince, it has to be more closely 
integrated with the characterization and 
the action than Miss Du Maurier has 
there been able to make it. It is in Re- 
becca that she achieves her most effec- 
tive synthesis of dramatic narrative, 
characterization, and setting. 

To Miss Du Maurier’s dramatic in- 
stinct can also be attributed her marked 
gift for writing good dialogue. This 
helps to expedite the narrative and give 
to it reality and verve. However, it is 
the macabre quality of her imagination 
directing her skill as story teller, which 
also hypnotizes the reader’s attention. 
Romantic fiction probably satisfies 
more readers than any other genre. 
People who would not wish to be 
caught reading a murder story by 
Agatha Christie (who by the way fre- 
quently exhibits more sense of social 
responsibility than Miss Du Maurier 
ever does) will read novels like Ja- 
maica Inn and Rebecca, which utilize 
all the tricks of the detective story but 
are distinguished from it by an imagi- 
nation which rises above the plot and 
wings off into Gothic settings, historical 
horrors, period romances, etc. Some- 
times Miss Du Maurier’s imagination 
seems a little wing-clipped, but at her 
best, as in Jamaica Inn and Rebecca, 
she catches the “carriage trade” as well 
as the gallery. 

E. M. Forster, some years ago, char- 
acterized one type of novel reader (not 
the kind he admires) as saying, “What 
does a novel do? Why tell a story of 
course, and I’ve no use for it if it didn’t. 
Very bad taste on my part, no doubt, 
but I like a story. You can take your 
art, you can take your literature, you 


can take your music, but give me a good 
story. And I like the story to be a story, 
mind, and my wife’s the same.” 

Liking a good story has been a char- 
acteristic of the human race for some 
time, and Mr. Forster’s man epitomizes 
the attitude of the “common reader,” 
of whom there are many more today 
than there have ever been. Miss Du 
Maurier is a masterly teller of stories, 
and, in all fairness, it must be said that 
it is unlikely that her main purpose has 
even been anything more than to enter- 
tain. At her best, she entertains su- 
perbly. Her facility as a raconteuse, her 
skill in building up dramatic suspense, 
the fertility of her invention in creating 
characters who live adventurously and 
love unconventionally (but never with 
shoddy eroticism), all these appeal 
overwhelmingly to the average reader 
looking for a temporary escape from 
the perils of this mortal life. 

But art goes beyond the immediate 
interest and satisfaction of the uncriti- 
cal reader. Virtuosity and literary tech- 
nique alone cannot produce a work of 
art. If a novel is to possess even the 
intimations of immortality, there must 
be a relationship between literature and 
ideas, between literature and society. 
Convictions must be shaken, emotions 
disturbed. It is here that Miss Du Maur- 
ier fails, and the critics walk out. In 
indulging her predilection for creating 
an escape world for her readers, she has 
set a serious limitation upon her talents, 
and it is positively exasperating to have 
to conclude that an author who writes 
as well as Miss Du Maurier does has 
yet to produce an important novel. 
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A prize-winning program 


Managing Student Writing 


For MANY years I have had a special 
interest in helping students achieve the 
satisfaction that comes from creative 
writing. Perhaps because it is a neces- 
sary part of my own life. Perhaps be- 
cause I appreciate so deeply the occa- 
sional refreshing, stimulating insight 
that crops up in almost every set of 
papers, even in papers that were not 
assigned with any thought of provok- 
ing originality. My appreciation of these 
occasional flashes led me to try con- 
sciously to set the stage for genuine 
self-expression. Then I found myself 
burdened with the problems of grading. 
The primary problem was whether to 
grade or not. As I became more skillful 
in provoking sincere expression I found 
myself bound to accept their writings 
in the spirit in which they were done— 
complete confidence in their acceptance. 

Such paragraphs as this: “To me 
ballet is one of the most beautiful 
forms of dancing in the world, It takes 
years of practicing and studying to be 
real, truly great. Beside just watching 
it I love to dance it. I’m not very good 
yet but I hope to be someday. Ballet 
is interpreting music into something 


Emily Betts Gregory teaches Eng- 
lish in the Chamblee, Georgia, High 
School. This article is the first-prize 
essay in the English Journal contest on 
this subject last summer. 


Emily Betts Gregory 


alive. If done correctly it makes you 
feel as if you are there at the time and 
place which is being interpreted by the 
dancers. Every time I see a ballet I 
feel as though I am the one doing the 
dance as I know everyone else does. | 
want to be able to make others feel the 
music flow through them.” 

Reading such a paper, I was torn 
between the English teacher’s desire to 
red-pencil the errors and my own deep 
appreciation of the child’s depth of 
feeling and sincerity of expression. To 
red-pencil such an out-pouring seems to 
me more crude than a slap in the face 
would be. 

I shall not trace the many experi- 
ments, the false steps, the time-consum- 
ing errors by which I arrived at the 
plan I followed this past year. A sum- 
mer workshop in which I studied and 
talked the problem through with other 
English teachers gave me the confi- 
dence to strike out on my own. 

I have four sections of twelfth-grade 
English, one of eleventh. In our sys- 
tem we use the Tressler’s English in 
Action and Literature and Life in Eng- 
land.* Business English at the tenth- 
grade level is the only elective course 
offered. About 42% of our graduates 
go to college. There is no prescribed 
course of study; I am free to plan the 


* English in Action, by J. C. Tressler; D. C. 
Heath and Company. Literature and Life in 
England, by Dudley Miles and Robert C. 
Pooley; Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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year’s work as I wish and to decide how 
best to divide the time between litera- 
ture and grammar. 

Briefly my plan is this: appreciation 
of, preparation for, and practice in sin- 
cere and effective expression (commun- 
ication) is the unifying factor underly- 
ing every assignment and every activity 
of the year’s work. 

One class period each week is set 
aside for writing. This class writing is 
practice in written expression, The sub- 
ject, the form, the length of the paper 
is not prescribed. These papers are not 
red-penciled or graded; sincere effort 
guarantees an “S” in my grade book. 
Once a month we set aside two days for 
a “reading.” Each student selects the 
best from his folder. Working in a 
group of five or six, each student reads 
the paper of every other member of the 
group. The two best are chosen. These 
two papers are then prepared for class 
reading. Spelling, punctuation, subject- 
verb and pronoun-antecedent agree- 
ment must be corrected by the group. 
Suggestions concerning choice of 
words, sentence structure, and order of 
ideas may be made by any member of 
the group or by me, but changes may 
be made only by the author himself. 
The papers are then rewritten or 
typed. This, too, is the responsibility of 
the groups, not of the authors. At the 
next class period each paper is read 
aloud by the author or by someone 
whom he chooses. When a paper has 
been read in class it is so marked and 
must not be entered in another “read- 
ing.” 

The monthly “reading” required two 
full class periods. Toward the last of 
the year many papers were quite long, 
so that often at least part of a third 
period was required. Before the first 
class “reading” it was necessary to pre- 


pare the students for judging the 
papers objectively. (Incidentally stu- 
dents always write their names on the 
back of their papers and leave them 
unfolded.) As a group we set up the 
criteria by which we judged each 
paper: 

Is it interesting? 

Do you follow the thought easily? 

Are the sentences direct and express- 

ive? 


I was afraid the same students would 
have papers read month after month; 
some, never. But, no. When we checked 
at the end of the year approximately 
75% had had one paper read, Only five 
had had two or more read. The school 
paper had published many of their con- 
tributions. One girl had won second 
place in a state-wide essay contest; 
three had placed in state contests; nine 
had won prizes in regional and county 
contest. We had quite a collection of 
checks (totaling $315.00), trophies, 
medals, and honorable mention certifi- 
cates. 

Of course, essays that were entered 
in competition were written and re- 
written; they represented hours of 
work outside the classroom. However, 
the group’s interest in and appreciation 
of good writing was a powerful incen- 
tive. In no previous year have so many 
been willing to enter essay contests. 

In addition to the class writing I 
assigned one theme each quarter. You 
will see from the following brief de- 
scriptions that they demand increasing 
skill in fact-finding, organizational, in- 
terpreting, and writing ability. A first 
draft of the theme, with an outline and 
list of references, was submitted to me. 
This gave me an idea of the student’s 
ability and was the basis for further 
help, help given at his own level of 
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development. Some needed help in lo- 
cating material, some needed help in 
reading skills, some had little idea of 
note-taking, some needed help in organ- 
izing their information, some had their 
material well in hand but wanted help 
in effective presentation. 

The first assigned theme was on an 
English writer. In preparation I asked 
them to read a book by the author of 
their choice and to find out as much as 
possible about the author, using ency- 
clopedias, histories of literature, an 
autobiography or biography. and maga- 
zine articles. The purposes of the theme 
were: 


To learn as much as possible about 
the author, 

To appraise his writings, 

To see how a man’s life and times 

_ influence his writings. 


The second quarter’s theme was a 
study of one type of literature. Again 
I urged them to chose their favorite— 
ballad, historical novel, sonnet, diary, 
short story. In preparation they were 
required to read a sampling of the type 
and all that they could find about the 
type, its history and development. 

The third quarter’s theme was on a 
controversial issue of current interest. 
Both factual material and fiction were 
read to develop an understanding of the 
problem. We used a modified problem- 
solving plan of presentation: 


Statement of the issue 
Background of facts and/or history 
of the problem 
Possible solutions 
The solution I recommend 
Evaluation or predicted outcome. 


The last quarter’s theme was on their 
vocational interests. For this theme 
they used three library references and 


interviewed two people who are suc- 
cessful in the line of work in which 
they are interested. I encouraged them 
to read a novel or biography that would 
add to their understanding of their par- 
ticular field. Since we have no organ- 
ized guidance program in our school, I 
feel that this theme serves a very 
definite need. Many of the interviews 
lead to jobs. Those who are going to 
college visited the college of their 
choice for one of their interviews. 

Only an English teacher can under- 
stand the immense satisfaction I feel 
with this plan that has proven work- 
able. (1) The student has abundant 
practice in writing without inflicting a 
burdening load of paper grading on the 
teacher. The four assigned themes are 
the only ones that are given a figure 
grade; all class writing receives an “S.” 
Of course if a student makes no at- 
tempt to write he receives a “U.” It is 
surprising how few “U’s” are given 
during the year. (2) Class periods are 
work sessions which provide immediate 
help and satisfaction to each individual 
at the level of his own need. For the 
first time in my teaching experience I 
feel that I am adjusting my instruction, 
not to two or three different levels, but 
to the level of each individual. I am 
able to help each student in his writing, 
in his grammar study, in his reading 
program, even to give educational and 
personal counseling on occasions be- 
cause of the insight gained through 
this plan for writing. 


* * * 


The success of my plan is dependent 
on the student developing: 

1. An understanding of the interre- 
lationships of the communication skills, 

2. The ability to evaluate his own 
weaknesses and strengths. 
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3. An understanding of the creative 
nature of real, imaginative reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing. 

At the beginning of the year several 
class periods were spent in discussing 
the relative importance of each of the 
four skills. Extemporaneous speeches, 
debates, discussions made our first class 
periods lively. Parents, former teach- 
ers, community leaders were quoted or 
invited to participate. The more they 
thought, talked, and gathered infor- 
mation to argue the primacy of the skill 
they were supporting the more clearly 
they understood the impossibility of 
developing any one of the skills in iso- 
lation. These skills, then, were accepted 
as the foundation stones of our year’s 
work in English. The idea that practice 
and growth in any one automatically 
involves development in the other three 
was also accepted. 

The second prepartory step was to 
lead them to make a frank appraisal of 
their own abilities. Standardized tests 
give the teacher a fair picture of the 
student’s needs. But until the student 
has faced squarely his own deficiencies 
and committed himself to a program 
for overcoming them little progress will 
be made. 

We began this discussion with Will 
Rogers’ gem: “We are all ignorant; 
we are just ignorant about different 
things.” One-sentence shrug-offs like “I 
just never have liked English” were not 
accepted. Our previous unit had helped 
them understand that English really 
covers the field; almost every activity 
and interest can come within its scope. 
So I made them dig deeper. What is it 
that you dislike? What are some of the 
activities that you do like? Can you 
think of any that you'd like to try? 
What are your hobbies? If you like to 
do a thing you will like to read and talk 


about it. You'll enjoy hearing people 
talk about similar hobbies. 

Always there are those who say, “I 
can’t read.”” Again I try to help them 
think through the problem. Why? Do 
you like to be read to? Do you have 
trouble recognizing the words—words 
that you know when you hear them? 
Do you have trouble following the 
thought? Can you see the thing, action, 
or person the author is describing? 

“I hate the grammar part” is the 
most frequently heard complaint, sec- 
ond only to “I hate book reports.” To 
these rugged individualists I say: 
“Let’s think about these four skills 
right now. It is important that you 
learn to listen, to write, to read, and 
to speak effectively.” I do not mini- 
mize the importance of the so-called 
fundamentals nor am I side-stepping 
the issue. But I do know that at this 
point my students are not able to see the 
whole pattern. My most winsome ora- 
tory could not make them see the con- 
nection between good writing and “re- 
porting on an old book.” Besides I have 
a profound sympathy for them—often 
they are top-flight science or mathe- 
matics students. I have known, indeed 
I have studied under, English teachers 
who dissected every sentence until it 
was a very proper corpse, analyzed each 
story until its magic was gone. 

This second prepartory step was ter- 
minated by a letter to me. In this letter 
they evaluated their own weaknesses 
and abilities and outlined what they 
wanted to accomplish during the year. 
This letter became a kind of guide 
sheet for the year’s work. 

At this point we set up our file of 
individual folders. They are arranged 
by sections, alphabetically. In them the 
students keep all their class-written 
papers and the four assigned themes. 
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The folders have served two objec- 
tives: (1) Each student is able to eval- 
uate his own progress. Concrete evi- 
dence of improvement is important to 
teacher and student. (2) Students 
learn much from seeing the work and 
observing the work habits of class- 
mates. I have had students volunteer 
to rewrite assigned themes because they 
could see immediately that they were 
not so neat as those of classmates. The 
volume of work in some folders is un- 
believable. I would be an old war-horse 
if 1 had assigned so much work. At the 
end of each quarter the student and I 
look at his folder and evaluate his prog- 
ress in light of the objectives he set for 
himself at the first of the year. 

Each student has access to his folder 
at any time. As a point of honor a stu- 
dent may not read anything from an- 
other person’s folder without permis- 
sion. Only after cautious experiment- 
ing did I allow this. However it has 
proven most helpful. Many students 
rewrote papers because the work of a 
classmate showed them how to improve 
their own. On one occasion a student 
did an outstandingly good job of or- 
ganization in preparing an outline on 
various discussion techniques that were 
presented in a film, Her outline became 
the model; most of her classmates re- 
did theirs, not copying it, but, as one 
student said, “I understand the film 
better after seeing Patsy’s outline.” 

Students from every class in school 
faced with the problem of presiding at 
a club meeting have asked to use this 
same student’s outline of another film, 
How To Conduct a Meeting. 

The third understanding upon which 
the success of my plan rests is this: 


Creative Listening 
Creative Speaking 
Creative Reading 
Creative Writing 


Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 


+ YOU = 


There are many ways to put the 
idea across. One of my favorites is to 
read selections about a certain subject 
by two or three well-known writers, 
such as descriptions of night by Poe, 
Longfellow, and Walter De La Mare. 
The Khyber Pass is described by Kip- 
ling in “Arithmetic on the Frontier” 
and by Douglas in Beyond the High 
Himalayas. John R. Tunis and Thomas 
Wolfe have written of college football 
games, teams, and players. I plan, when 
time permits, to select paragraphs de- 
scribing incidents; from reading the 
paragraphs you will be able to guess the 
age, sex, and interest of the writer. (A 
person uses not only the vernacular but 
figures of speech appropriate to the 
field of his special interest, vocation, or 
hobby. ) 

Too often the term “creative writ- 
ing” leads students to produce arty, 
affected, words-in-a-void writing. I 
avoid using the term; instead | stress 
that all writing is creative. The stamp 
of their own individuality should be 
clearly discernible whether they are 
writing a chapter test, sentences and 
definitions for their vocabulary study, 
a theme on Dickens, or “My Most 
Vivid Memory.” 

The “you” is compounded of your 
thoughts, your interests, your experi- 
ences, your feelings. Thus every lan- 
guage skill becomes uniquely our own. 
Indeed, this uniqueness gives to our 
words, our thoughts, our feelings their 
importance. After the class had worked 
together four or five weeks we tried 
reading a few selections without nam- 
ing the classmate-author. They could 
identify the writer after only a few 
sentences. 

This then, the creative nature of all 
real réading, listening, speaking, writ- 
ing, is the third understanding neces- 
sary to my plan for student writing. 
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A very frank discussion of the grad- 
ing problem is advisable. Students must 
feel that you are fair and considerate. 
They should fee! free to express their 
dissatisfactions and their approval with 
your system at the beginning of the 
course. After a plan is agreed upon that 
plan should be followed; no student 
should ask for special privileges or con- 
cessions. I tried to get one figure grade 
and one “S” or “U” grade each week. 
The average of the weekly grades was 
one-third of the quarter’s grade; out- 
side reading, one-third ; assigned theme, 
one-third. At the end of the quarter an 
all ‘“S” record added four points to the 
final average. Three “Us” meant a 
cut of three points ; each additional “U” 
lowered the average by one. 

At the end of each quarter I asked 
each student to evaluate his own prog- 
ress, and I invited them to tell me what 
part of the English work they enjoyed 
most, which they disliked most. All but 
five said they enjoyed the class writ- 
ing; not one said he disliked it. 

The work of reading, editing, and 
rewriting their own papers has, by a 
curious alchemy, become the most con- 
structive part of the whole program. 
I wander from group to group amazed 
at the capacity for teaching, for han- 
dling each other. Certainly I am con- 
vinced anew that students learn far 
more from each other than from the 
most skillful teacher. The groups form 
naturally, since I have no prescribed 
seating arrangement. They soon devel- 
op a tolerance and willingness to in- 
clude the shy, the unfriendly, the new 
one who happens to be sitting near. 
From month to month the groups 
change as new friendships are formed, 
as they come to appreciate hitherto un- 
noticed classmates. 

I noticed that the permissive attitude 
developed during this activity carried 


over into other work. A poor reader 
was less hesitant about asking help 
from a good reader sitting near him. 
Very often during my home-room pe- 
riod they fell into groups studying for 
a test in physics, literature, or advanced 
math. They developed a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the academically less 
able of the group. 

“Bobby, have you studied your 
physics? ... Well, get your book. Let’s 
study.” This from an “A” student who 
has probably already studied. 

And yet, contradictory as it may 
seem, cheating on tests decreased. Per- 
haps because they had confidence in 
my accepting their effort and appreciat- 
ing their growth without comparing 
their achievement with someone else’s. 
They learned to respect the individual- 
ity of each person and they expected 
me to. A curious frankness developed. 
Gene looked proudly at a paper marked 
70: “Now, this is good for me, isn’t it? 
You remember how my pretest 
looked ?” 

Many extra papers were turned in. 
Perhaps the writers were dissatisfied 
with the classroom effort; perhaps an 
after-writing discussion opened up a 
new vista; perhaps they were learning 
the satisfaction of writing. Whatever 
the reason, extra papers were added to 
the folders every week. 

At the beginning of the year most of 
the papers began as Kathy’s: 

“I am going to tell about an interest- 
ing experience in the mountains.” 

Later in the year this same student 
began a paper thus: “We were twelve 
miles out in the Atlantic ocean. We had 
just downed the anchor to watch a 
diver explore the bottom of the ocean.” 

The program in writing, as impor- 
tant as it is in its own right, must be 
studied in relation to the total program. 
I find it easy and natural to teach 
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speech and writing together. The one 
stimulates the other. But I must con- 
fess that I was surprised that my writ- 
ing program gave impetus to voluntary, 
out-of-class reading. I believe I was 
better able to guide them in their selec- 
tion because of my better understand- 
ing of them. And undoubtedly they 
approached reading more apprecia- 
tively. Often in our class study of 
literature someone would say, “Gee, I 
like the way this man writes.” Be- 
fore this year their comment was “I 
like this story.” As a group they have 
become increasingly aware of the 
writer’s skill. 

Several students tried their hand at 
writing in conscious imitation of a cer- 
tain author. Many experimented with 
each new type that we studied. After 
we had read the Canterbury Tales one 
student described in the style of the 
Prologue the guests at a mask party. 
The reading of Gulliver's Travels and 
satires in poetry by Auden, Franklin P. 
Adams, and Pope prompted many to 
try their hands at satire. Some were in 
prose ; some, in verse. A Reader's Digest 
“Unforgettable Character” by an At- 
lanta writer drew their attention to this 
form. We read several character stud- 
ies from the New Yorker and a portion 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. For their 
first efforts they worked out this out- 
line: 


My first impression of 

The most striking thing about his 
physical appearance 

His dominant personality trait 

An anecdote that illustrates this trait 


The conscientious teacher will won- 
der how the teaching of grammar fared 
under such a setup. 1 am convinced 
that under this plan my _ students 
learned more, showed a better under- 


standing of the basic principles of 
grammar than in any year of my teach- 
ing experience. From their folders and 
tests I can marshall the evidence to sup- 
port that statement. I have discovered 
for myself two principles that I shall be 
able to capitalize on more and more as 
my skill in teaching increases. They are 
not new; Mr. Hook and other authori- 
ties have said the same thing over and 
over. I have known them for years, but 
now I feel them; they are a part of me; 
they shal! make a difference in my 
teaching. 

(1) The quality of a student’s writ- 
ing is directly dependent upon his in- 
terest in and knowledge of the subject. 
Bobby’s essay on the privileges and 
duties of a citizen sounded like a 
fourth-grader’s, but you should have 
read his paper on baseball. The 800 
words were based on years of experi- 
ence in playing, years of reading the 
sports page daily, years of storing anec- 
dotes concerning the Greats, years of 
talking baseball with friends, retired 
players, coaches, and big team scouts. 

I read a paragraph like this one: “I 
don’t think eighteen-year-olds should 
vote because you are really still in your 
teens, and when you are in your teens 
you know how silly you can get, be- 
cause I know. I don’t think you would 
know enough about it. Oh, you may 
look at it another way than I would, but 
take this for instance: you get your 
license you say, if I can get my license 
I should, well I don’t look at it that way, 
I think you should wait until you are 
twenty-one, because you are going out 
of your teens into an older person, and 
I think if you wait until you are twenty- 
one you would understand more.” To 
talk punctuation and sentence structure 
in connection with this would be wast- 
ing time. George needs to think through, 
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study, discuss his subject until he has 
something to say. 

' (2) A student does not profit from 
the study of any element of grammar 
until he uses, in his own speaking and 
writing, sentences that employ that ele- 
ment. Thus, until a student uses noun 
clauses in his own sentences he is not 
mature enough in his use of language to 
benefit from the study of noun clauses. 
Furthermore the teaching of grammar 
is easier when you work with sentences 
that they themselves have written. 
Some day I hope to have an opaque 
projector to use. At present I copy 
their sentences on the board. 

“Let’s read this paragraph.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Yes, the sentences are short and 
choppy.” 

“Let’s be sure we understand what 
he wants to say... What two sentences 
combine naturally? ... Yes... Now, 
what conjunction can we use to show 
the relationship between these two sen- 
tences?... Because... While... Due 
to... What does ‘due to’ mean?” 

On the board we rewrite the para- 
graph. In the process we learn some- 
thing of punctuation, conjunctions, 
word usage, organization, and sentence 
structure. Certainly such teaching 
makes many demands upon the teacher ; 
she must constantly check to be sure 
she is “covering the ground.” It is par- 
‘ticularly important that your students 
use the terminology of grammar; that 
is, it is important for the college-bound. 
This is more difficult to teach in this 
method than in the rule-drill-test 
method. However, I am sure that the 
difference in learning, as evidenced by 
the improvement in speech and writing, 


makes the additional effort worthwhile. 

Certainly in the procedure described 
above you would be teaching only those 
students who are ready for the particu- 
lar learnings discussed. And only when 
a number of papers indicated a readi- 
ness would one use the time of the total 
class for such a presentation. More 
often one works with small groups, or 
even with individuals. 

Yes, I am rather proud of this pian 
for student writing. It has not worked 
perfectly, nor has it worked for all 
students. I wonder if any plan would! 
To me the most important evidence of 
success was this: after a few weeks 
every student was writing. Even the 
poor students began to take pride in 
their efforts. Although some of them 
did not have a single paper read in 
class, I think they gained a certain 
satisfaction from the accumulation of 
papers marked “S” in their folders. 
And I had fewer failures. I do feel that 
I am on the right track. Each year’s 
students must work out their own ac- 
tivities, certainly. And with experience I 
shall be able to improve my techniques. 
Already I am looking forward to next 
year; I know I can do a better job. 

Writing, apart from the intrinsic 
value of providing another facet of 
personal growth, is conducive to the 
development of that most elusive of all 
educational goals: the well integrated 
personality. Indeed, I have had occa- 
sion to note the development of poise 
and a sense of personal dignity as a 
student has come to a realization of and 
pride in his growing competence to put 
into words those thoughts and feelings 
he had hitherto held closely and defen- 
sively inarticulate. 
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Anyone who has listened to good 
conversation among educated people 
who know each other well has prob- 
ably remarked at some time the frag- 
mentary nature of individual utter- 
ances. Sentences are often not com- 
pleted ; the single word does for a whole 
paragraph. The mention of a private 
joke sends the party into buoyant 
laughter which is puzzling to the out- 
sider. There are no rolling Johnsonian 
periods, excepi in jest, and indeed there 
is no need for them. Understanding is 
immediate, comunication of ideas and 
information swift and effective. Allu- 
sion by the speaker to what the listeners 
already know is the key to this very 
efficient communication. 

Allusion is equally important in 
all kinds of serious writing, for the 
writer, a kind of monologist in a con- 
versation with the reader, can be much 
more effective and can communicate his 
ideas more efficiently if he can depend 
upon a certain background in the 
reader. Unfortunately, he often can not 
depend today upon such a background, 
and if he does assume it, his reader is 
likely to be as puzzled as the outsider 
hearing the private joke. Lack of back- 
ground, particularly knowledge of lit- 
erature and mythology, seems to me 
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one of the chief barriers college stu- 
dents find in trying to read literature 
prose. Helping high school students de- 
velop some of this necessary back- 
ground before they come to college 
seems today to be one of the neglected 
goals in teaching literature in high 
school. 

Probably many readers will remem- 
ber the article by the eminent British 
historian George M. Trevelyan in 
Time, February 25, 1952. Although 
the article was a summary of a pam- 
phlet published in England, the gist of 
Trevelyan’s argument was clear. Mod- 
ern readers, he said, grow less and less 
able to read good writing, because they 
lack knowledge of history and litera- 
ture, the stuff of allusion. Lack of in- 
formation about history makes them 
unable to read poetry well: “Many 
readers today are unfamiliar with that 
part of history which consists of names 
and legends of classical mythology, so 
largely employed in the poems of Mil- 
ton, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold.” The lack of famili- 
arity with literary works in turn pre- 
vents the reader from understanding 
thoroughly, say a literate historian like 
Trevelyan himself or a literate thinker 
like Santayana—in fact, any writer who 
employs allusion. 

I have found ample evidence of the 
truth of Trevelyan’s thesis in my own 
college students. For example, a fresh- 
man composition class recently read 
through Virginia Woolf’s excellent 
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little essay, ‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son.” The class had never heard 
of Lord Chesterfield, although they 
knew of course that his name was given 
to a popular brand of cigarettes, and 
one more erudite soul even volunteered 
that Chesterfield was a “kind of coat.” 
Since Chesterfield is not a major figure 
in literature, their ignorance was cer- 
tainly excusable, and filling in back- 
ground before the class read the essay 
was relatively essay. 

Nevertheless, allusions in the essay 
gave a great deal of trouble. For ex- 
ample, to give us an estimate of Ches- 
terfield’s character, Mrs. Woolf quotes 
a significant passage: “For my own 
part, I used to think myself in company 
as much above me when I was with Mr. 
Addison and Mr. Pope, as if I had been 
with all the Princes in Europe.”’A lost 
point. Addison, I found out, was a poet 
(of course he was, but the young lady 
who thought she knew this had no idea 
of what kind of poetry he might have 
written or for what he might be better 
known), Pope a statesman, To make an 
interesting comparison between litera- 
ture and society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the author mentions The Rape of 
the Lock. No one could recall ever hav- 
ing heard of this (for us) unfortu- 
nately titled work, but from the look on 
some faces, I presume they thought it 
as a piece of eighteenth century pornog- 
raphy. By the time explanations had 
been made, the sentences in which the 
allusions occurred were as dead as 
Chaucer to the public schools. The need 
for explication robs allusion of its im- 
mediacy and most of its power. The 
background must be ready in the 
reader. During the same week we read 
this essay, I also discovered that Carlyle 
was a general, Prometheus a Greek 
philosopher of the time of one Aris- 


totle, Icarus something used in medi- 
cine. I have not attempted any sys- 
tematic collection of these wild guesses, 
but most students share a general ignor- 
ance of literary figures, literary works, 
figures in mythology, history, and even 
great men of science. This ignorance 
makes reading very difficult indeed, and 
students for the most part are not used 
to looking up what they do not know. 
Unfortunately, most of these students 
will never elect any literature courses 
and will probably go through life semi- 
literate, limited readers. 

No one would expect a complete lib- 
eral education in college freshmen, no 
matter how excellent their high school 
training or how exceptional the stu- 
dents. But many students have appar- 
ently not had even a minimum exposure 
to literature in any recognizable frame- 
work, By the freshman year of college, 
most students have already wasted 
much time in which they could have 
filled in their cultural knowledge, 
knowledge of the utmost value to good 
reading and effective writing. 

Part of the difficulty, I think, arises 
from an over-emphasis on “practical” 
approaches to literature for superior as 
well as for average and under-average 
students. The historical (or “chrono- 
logical,” a somewhat misleading term) 
approach, in which students are given a 
generous sampling of English and 
American literature with something of 
the authors and their socio-historical 
context, has largely lost favor in many 
high schools and colleges. Advocates of 
“unit” approaches in which writing is 
used to serve ulterior ends such as social 
development or personal adjustment or 
imparting of incidental factual knowl- 
edge (of historical periods, say) have 
indeed been persuasive, and up to a 
point, I would not quarrel with them. 
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On the whole, however, they have not 
been entirely fair to the historical ap- 
proach, particularly for superior stu- 
dents. For example, Professor G. R. 
Carlsen in his article “Behind Reading 
Interests” (The English Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1954) declares (somewhat ir- 
relevantly) that “to face a class with a 
chronological survey of the English 
literature when the world is at war is 
a little remote at least” and implies that 
the advocates of the historical ap- 
proach are rather ineffectual esthetes 
“intoxicated with the lush flow of 
sound.” Somewhat more tolerantly, but 
in the same line, Mr. Arthur F. Gid- 
dings in his “Notes on the Teaching of 
Literature” makes a concession to an 
“esthetic” approach as the alternative 
to the social approach, but at the same 
time he finds many teachers guilty of 
a “Pecksniffy adherance to the hem of 
beauty’s skirt.” 

The last statement is particularly to 
the point, although not perhaps as Mr. 
Giddings intended it. The force of his 
telling phrase comes from several ele- 
ments, but the chief force comes from 
the devastating name. Dickens knew 
well how to employ this elementary de- 
vice, but it is from the associations with 
the Dickens character that the allusion 
gains power and dimension. All the 
overtones of hypocrisy and cant come 
to bear on the object of the author’s 
scorn. For a moment he has borrowed 
Dickens’ unique power of caricature. 

Now one must admit that this is per- 
haps a little obscure, since Martin 
Chuzzlewit is not one of the more popu- 
lar Dickens novels. Nevertheless, the 
writer had an audience of English 
teachers, and he must have expected 
that they would have the necessary 
background to understand his allusion 
and to feel its force. He must have ex- 


pected that they would recognize the 
allusion, would know the character 
Pecksniff, the relation of the character 
to the general story, the relation of the 
portrait to other portraits by the same 
author. 

I do not think the unit approach to 
literature and the kind of “pushpin is as 
good as poetry” attitude toward books 
for adolescents will provide the kind of 
background necessary if the reader is 
to understand such an allusion. The 
lack of knowledge about literature, 
about authors, results from studying 
literature always from some other mo- 
tive than the study of literature, study- 
ing for an aim to which a given piece of 
literature may relate, but which is not 
perhaps central to the work. The his- 
torical approach, in which literature is 
organized in a reasonable and intelligi- 
ble way, chronologically, can offer the 
superior student necessary background 
for efficient reading and writing and 
can at the same time impart certain 
values in literature now lost. This ap- 
proach does not mean that students are 
making a systematic study of “beauty” 
(for people so interested in semantics, 
“practical” English teachers throw his 
word around a little too freely) and 
they certainly would not be trying for 
the intoxication of lush sound, whatever 
that is. The study of literature is a 
legitimate study, and a valuable one. In 
the historical survey, the student will 
gain many valuable insights into human 
life, into the adjustment of man to so- 
ciety and to his fellow men individu- 
ally, and into the relations of man to 
God. He will find thoughts expressed 
precisely (and precision has a kind of 
beauty) and maturely, and this too is 
good, for we tend to hold back intel- 
lectual maturity in our best students. 
These values will be meaningful in a 
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framework, the framework, after all, in 
which searchers after truth often work, 
more meaningful than incidental and 
scattered reading applied only to the 
present dating problem or unsatisfac- 
tory sibling relationships. The student 
will also have experience with real lit- 
erature and some knowledge about it. 
All students need to gain wide ex- 
perience in high school, and they should 
learn how to use literature for ulterior 
ends, should have vicarious experience 
through literature, even simple “es- 
thetic” experience. But the superior stu- 
dents, who go on to college, who will 
perhaps learn the joys of “distinter- 
ested” interests, the search for knowl- 
edge and ideals for their own sake or 
for personal pleasure of a high kind, 
need ‘something more. They need to 
read literature and to organize their 
knowledge about it, not only for these 
satisfactions mentioned but even more 
important, so that they may read the 
writing of intelligent, educated men, 
and may themselves write effectively 
for intelligent men. The need for com- 
munication and the need for cultural 
background are not less important in 
time of war then in time of peace. 
Certainly for many students, this is 
admittedly not the best approach. Their 
experiences with literature can perhaps 
best be handled through units, through 
an approach which uses writing, good 
and bad, rather than studies it. Further, 
the historical approach is probably not 
suitable for the first two years of high 
school. But in the last two years, I think 
that superior students will profit most 
from a more formal, organized ap- 
proach, which treats literature as a 
great cultural achievement, which re- 
gards the study of literature as a legiti- 
mate discipline. Superior students need 
a sense of tradition, the sense of com- 


munity of human spirits that makes 
Donne as close as Eliot. Superior stu- 
dents need a sense of history, of the 
past, if they are to make any contribu- 
tion to the present. 

There are difficulties. One is interest, 
and here the personality, knowledge, 
and interest of the teacher will be of 
great importance. What is difficult is 
often not interesting, and good writing 
is often difficult for students, because 
they have not learned how to read it. 
Yet superior students should read some- 
thing of Milton and know something 
about him, just as they should know 
how to solve second and third degree 
equations in algebra. The latter are no 
more “interesting” than Paradise Lost 
and less “useful” for the many superior 
students who do not enter the sciences 
or engineering. The student who with 
a glossary reads through a little Chau- 
cer in Middle English gets a more ac- 
curate picture of Chaucer than the stu- 
dent who reads him in “translation” or 
not at all. He is certainly aware of the 
changes in language and becomes more 
language conscious. Most important of 
all, if he reads about or hears in lecture 
about a Miltonic grandeur, a Chau- 
cerian lustiness, a Byronic figure, a 
Promethean rebellion, he will know 
what the author is talking about. He 
will know something of the ideas of 
Emerson and Thoreau and their im- 
portance in American thought, not just 
that they “wrote something about na- 
ture or something.” He will know that 
Carlyle was not a general, that Carlyle 
admired great men and that Emerson 
admired Carlyle. He should know at 
least about the major figures. Possibly 
he will even be a little pedantic, but he 
will get over that, and the price is not 
too high. Such specialized and “unuse- 

[Concluded on page 58] 
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courses” in literature is no 
guarantee that the student will either 
come to like literature or will learn 
from it. This is especially true of 
poetry. We may defend ourselves and 
our contemporary system of teaching 
by rationalizing that a few students do 
develop good literary taste, and that 
the many could develop it if they would 
only put forth the necessary effort. I 
am not satisfied with any such easy 
dismissal of the subject. I am convinced 
that, in the main, we are doing a poor 
job, that the reasons are fairly obvious, 
and that the remedy is reasonably clear. 
Therefore, I offer these remarks as a 
protest against current practice and as 
a challenge to something better. 

Our first point of failure, I am con- 
vinced, lies in the incompetence of 
teachers of literature to read aloud. Not 
one in ten in the elementary schools, in 
the high schools, or in the colleges, can 
make literature “come alive” through 
the instrument of voice, A few can, 
yes; but most cannot. Poetry, in par- 
ticular, is written to be read aloud. 
Both its beauty and its meaning are 
dependent on the proper use of sound 
to bring it into full being. Go, however, 
into most classes in literature and listen 
to the mouthing and droning of what 
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the poet has written, and you cannot 
escape agreement that the essence of 
poetry has been lost. Not only are 
many students, therefore, not en- 
couraged to like it; they are, worse than 
that, caused to dislike it. Why is this 
so? Because the teachers have not been 
properly trained. They have been 
schooled in the historical development 
of literary types, styles, and methods, 
and perhaps even in literary criticism, 
—all of which is good; but they have 
not received any training in the most 
essential of all elements for the teacher, 
namely, the oral interpretation of prose 
and poetry. They are like teachers of 
music who know all about music from 
the beginning to the present but can- 
not play or sing—if there are any such 
teachers of music. Such practitioners 
have only two courses open to them, 
both bad. They may, on the one hand, 
spend all their time talking about litera- 
ture, taking it apart, analyzing the 
forces which made it, and noting those 
characteristics which cause it to be 
good, great, weak or strong. Or they 
may read it badly, and thus spoil it for 
their listeners much as music may be 
spoiled by poor rendition. The former 
method has its value. Let there be no 
mistake about that. Study of anatomy 
has value for the art student, too. But 
no one, surely, would assume that the 
art student’s lesson is complete when 
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he has laid the vertebrate out in all its 
parts on the dissecting table. Rather, 
the process of taking apart for the 
study of details of relationship is only 
a means to the end of synthesis; and 
the work of art in its form, proportion, 
rhythm and color, is the true goal of 
the artist. Thus the teacher of litera- 
ture who cannot read poetry artistic- 
ally, but spends time only in analyzing 
it, in effect cuts the rabbit up and lays 
its bones out separately before us, when 
his intent and true function are to cre- 
ate a picture of a rabbit running 
through a glen. Poetry is broken into 
pieces, but all the king’s teachers and 
all the king’s students cannot put it to- 
gether again. 

A second failure lies in selecting 
works beyond the learner’s level of ap- 
preciation. True, our ultimate aim is to 
teach the pupil to appreciate the best. 
This does not mean that we should 
begin with the best. Too often the 
teacher stands at the top of the ladder 
of esthetic appreciation and exclaims 
about the beauty of literature as seen 
from his intellectual height, forgetting 
that the student still stands on the bot- 
tom rung and is not ready to see such 
beauty until he ascends higher. At the 
risk of being mutilated by my critics, I 
might suggest, for example, that in- 
stead of reading Shelley’s “Ode to a 
Skylark” because it is beautiful in form 
and symbolism, one should begin with 
“Casey at the Bat” because it is inter- 
esting. Or, instead of beginning with 
“Beowulf” because it belongs chrono- 
logically and developmentally first in 
modern literature, why not read “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew” because it 
is dramatic. If I have stooped too low 
for tolerance, perhaps we might com- 
promise on some of the following: 
Service’s “Fleurette”; Johnson’s “The 


Creation”; Wood's “De Glory Road”; 
Dunbar’s “The Delinquent,” “In De 
Mawnin,” “Little Brown Baby”; Ben- 
et’s “Lewis and Clarke”; Frost’s 
“Death of the Hired Man”; Riley’s 
“The Bear Story” and “Liz Town 
Humorist” ; Blanding’s “The Cruise of 
the Spun-Glass Ship.”” Somewhere be- 
yond this level we can safely reach 
Browning’s “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister,” ““My Last Duchess,” ‘Por- 
firia’s Lover,” “Prospice’’; soliloquys 
and selected speeches from Shakes- 
peare; Robinson's “Mr.  Flood’s 
Party”; Frost’s “Home Burial,” and 
the like. Where one begins and what he 
selects as vehicles for teaching appreci- 
ation is properly a matter of his own 
individuality of taste, in part; but it 
should be largely also a matter of the 
learner’s level of taste as determined by 
both his natural potential and his past 
experience. At any rate, my plea is that 
the learner must first enjoy literature. 
This enjoyment helps him in turn to 
understand it. And greater under- 
standing then, in its turn, assists him 
to greater enjoyment. These interactive 
processes may continue—if not una- 
bated, at least without end—lifting the 
learner to ever higher levels of under- 
standing and enjoyment. That such 
processes can never be entirely separ- 
ated is taken for granted. But from a 
practical point of view in teaching, I 
insist that a pleasurable response to 
literature as read by others is the first 
step toward ultimate sophistication in 
literary taste. 

One might digress at this point to 
deplore the failure of parents to plant 
the seeds of adult literary appreciation 
through reading to their children. Par- 
ents fail in their natural obligation in 
this particular for three reasons: 1) 
They, like the teachers, can’t read. 2) 
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They have little or no acquaintance 
with good reading materials. 3) They 
have little appreciation of the vital im- 
portance of reading in the develop- 
ment of the child’s speech, his person- 
ality, and his literary tastes. Aside from 
being in itself a tragedy in personal and 
cultural development, this sin of omis- 
sion is also evidence of our failure 
through the school programs, public 
and private, high and low, to prepare 
parents for receiving, enjoying, or 
passing on to others that phase of cul- 
ture known as literature. 

Next I must find fault with many 
modern classes in “oral interpretation” 
which presume to teach the art of oral 
expression of the written form. In 
spite of the fact that teachers of such 
“courses” have progressed far beyond 
the comedy (or tragedy!) of elocution, 
too often they miss their mark on the 
one side as far as the literary analysts 
miss it on the other. The latter group err 
in concentrating on the wisdom of anal- 
ysis until they become blind to the folly 
of ignoring sound values; they have 
much to express, but are powerless to 
express it. Students of oral interpre- 
tation, on the other hand, while they 
often become highly skillful in expres- 
sion as such, too frequently end only as 
sounding brass because they have noth- 
ing to express. This does not mean, as 
is so often implied, that such persons 
are short on intellectual power. Rather, 
in most instances they have simply 
failed to make a sufficient study of 
literature to develop literary standards 
for themselves. They are long on ex- 
pression but short on knowledge. 

The problem, then, is clearly one 
either of making artistic readers out 
of those who know literature or of 
making competent students of litera- 
ture out of those who have learned to 


read well. Literature, like music, needs 
both the composer and the artist per- 
former. The analyst must be developed 
in either case, for insight into purpose, 
method, and form are essential to both 
composer and interpreter. 

Just how each of these groups is to 
retain for itself the virtue which it al- 
ready has, and also to take unto itself 
the virtue which it lacks and the other 
possesses, I cannot say, except to men- 
tion three obvious solutions. First, an 
awareness of a shortcoming should be 
a primary incentive to its removal. If 
both groups will get off the defensive 
and frankly admit their own weak- 
nesses, the groundwork for reform has 
been laid. Second, study—yes, course 
work—in the area of one’s deficiency, 
while it may not be the only answer, is 
at least one. Third, if administrators 
would accept their share of responsi- 
bility by requiring that teachers of 
literature give evidence of course work 
in both areas, if not actual competence 
by performance, we might make some 
gain. After all, except as the hirer 
erects certain standards the hired will 
not come up to them. 

One more thing: even if all teachers 
were both good analysts and good 
readers, a vital link in the chain of cir- 
cumstances which promotes literary 
appreciation is missing if we do not 
allow ample opportunity for the learner 
to read aloud to his fellow learners. In 
most college classes in literature, where 
students have developed sufficient ma- 
turity that one might expect effective 
reading from them, sections are large 
and the lecture method is the prevail- 
ing procedure, with a sprinkling of dis- 
cussion now and then. Rarely are stu- 
dents either required or allowed to 
show through intelligent reading to 
their classmates their appreciation of 
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selections studied. Yet, for those who 
have had experience in teaching oral 
interpretation, no essay examination 
devised can reveal so much of a stu- 
dent’s understanding, or his failure in 
understanding, as his efforts to inter- 
pret a selection orally. 

Those of the analyst school and 
teachers of oral interpretation alike will 
readily say, “No adequate expression 
without first a full impression.” By this 
they mean, what is perfectly obvious, 
that the reader cannot interpret under- 
standingly what he does not under- 
stand. Few teachers, however, have 
ever reversed the expression, as a wise 
teacher once did, to say, “No full im- 
pression without the experience of e#- 
pression.” His point was that no stu- 
dent could get the feel of literature un- 
til he had given sound to it through his 
own speech organs. He believed that 
learning is an organic process, and that 
especially in the sound elements of poe- 
try was the process of utterance an in- 
tegral link in the intellectual-emotional 
synthesis generally known as apprecia- 
tion. 

It may be contended that poor read- 
ing by beginning students is as inimical 
to esthetic response to literary art as 
is poor reading by teachers. This might 
be true except for three important fac- 
tors. First, students do not expect each 
other to read well at first; they do ex- 
pect the teacher to be a competent 
reader, and rightly so. Second, stu- 
dents gain encouragement both from 
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discovering that others, like them, read 
poorly, and also from seeing others 
improve. There is a kind of contagion 
in seeing others suddenly discover new 
meaning in a poem and in hearing them 
reveal their discovery through voice. 
Third, class participation is an antidote 
which in itself compensates in some 
measure for the weaknesses consequent 
to it. The degree to which oral inter- 
pretation of literature by students is 
feasible naturally depends somewhat on 
the size of classes; but fundamentally 
such an approach is dependent on 
whether the teacher believes in it and 
knows how to make it work. 

Those few teachers who read litera- 
ture well enough to transmit their un- 
derstanding and love of it to their stu- 
dents will forgive me, I hope, if this 
complaint seems by implication to in- 
clude them. It is not so intended. In- 
stead, it is from the few who read well 
that we catch the vision of what could 
be done if many others could put com- 
parable spirit and life into prose and 
poetry. We should recognize also that 
some persons read well by “nature” or 
by similar innate qualities. These are 
few—almost as few as musicians who 
need no training. The point of this dis- 
cussion, however, is to emphasize that 
if literature is to be taken out of the 
intellectual icebox and made to live in 
the hearts of the people, its teachers 
must receive specific training in the art 
of reading it, for reading well aloud is 
an art—a sadly neglected art. 


Education which is simply intellectual taxidermy—the scooping out 
of the mind and the stuffing in of facts—is worthless. The human mind 
is not a deep-freeze for storage but a forge for production; it must 
be supplied with fuel, fired, and properly shaped.—Father William A. 
Donaghy, College of the Holy Cross. 
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New Dress for Tests 


The semi-annual groans as test week 
approaches, and the stoic attitude of ‘This 
is something to be endured; let’s get it 
over,” prompted me to vary the design 
of my tests within the familiar testing 
pattern, Our high school runs a tradi- 
tional week of semester finals (each 144 
hours long). Because of time limits for 
grading one class before another deluge 
of papers, I cannot give an entirely com- 
position type examination. It is possible, 
however, to motivate students to grumble 
less and to attempt to do a good job on 
tests given them. A few changes in test 
style and form have paid dividends in 
attitude, and my classes now leave the 
test period saying, “That was actually 
fun!” “TI felt a lot more relaxed so I think 
I did better.” The next class comes in 
asking, “Say, do we get a special one, 
too?” Tricks of dress can improve the 
same old figure, and dressing up tests is 
fun for both teacher and students. 

Last semester I used three different 
“theme” ideas for tests in 12th grade 
English literature. One test was a radio 
script; one, a newspaper; and the third, 
a class meeting. Each test had appro- 
priately entitled sections. For instance, 
the newspaper test began with “Extra! 
Extra! Lit. Class Writes All About It!” 
The writer’s name went at the top as 
“managing editor.” Section 1 required 
each journalist to write “lead paragraphs” 
for stories about a number of works 
listed. The paragraph was to include 
author’s name, significant facts, type, 
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place in time—the who, what, where, and 
when of the lead. A second section was 
a mix-match of “headline” and “head- 
liners.” For instance, for the headline, 
“Writer Emerges from Prison with Popu- 
lar Book,” the student chose the name of 
Bunyan from the list ; for ‘Poet Laureate 
Writes of English Love of the Sea,” he 
chose Masefield, etc. Another section re- 
quired that the student pick authors for 
writing jobs described and explain the 
choices made. This was the assignment 
for Samuel Johnson: “You want a crisp 
letter written for the ‘open forum’ page 
in order to denounce a prominent man for 
philanthropy which has come too late.” 
The students had read Johnson’s letter to 
Lord Chesterfield and they chuckled while 
deciding upon answers to this and similar 
questions. A want ad section served to get 
definitions of literary terms, type and 
form (sonnet, blank verse, dramatic irony, 
etc.), but the want ad could be adapted to 
many types of questions. I boxed small 
places for the answers under “Wanted— 
Good Definitions” to get brief statements 
for easy checking. 

The test concluded with two essay 
questions, one of which was a feature 
story and the other an editorial, with a 
choice among several titles on each. The 
feature required discussion of a theme 
found in various works—for instance, 
one title was “Beauty of the English 
Countryside is Featured in English Poe- 
try.” The editorial called for use of ideas 
and analysis of our study in order to ar- 
rive at well-founded opinions. One of 
these editorial “topic sentences” was this: 
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“Hamlet’s dilemma is still confronting the 
modern young man—how can we be se- 
cure and have self-respect?” I mark the 
essays according to a pre-explained scheme 
in which both composition and content 
determine the grade. 

Radio Station LIT Broadcasting from 
West High (with the student as chief an- 
nouncer ) furnished a theme for the second 
test. It began with a newscast—a fill-in- 
blanks section. “Dragnet” gave oppor- 
tunity for “All we want are the facts” on 
a mix-match section. Author’s names and 
best known deeds made up the lists— 
deeds included such items as “Started 
English Journalism” and “Contemplated 
life in a rural graveyard.” I do not use 
many true-false questions, but I could 
not resist presenting these as “Truth or 
Consequences.” Under the heading “The 
Phrase that Pays” students identified 
quotations, giving author, work, and sig- 
nificance. For instance, here we found “To 
be or not to be, that is the question,” and 


“Grow old along with me, The best is yet 


to be, .. .”. We again finished with two 
essays. One involved choosing a “theme 
song” from a list of recurring themes and 
exemplifying this in literature ; the second 
allowed the student to choose a character 
or author for “an interview with a celeb- 
rity.” Questions asked in conducting the 
interview were to get at the interviewee’s 
possible thoughts on some current topic. 
This interview was imaginative, but we 
try in literature classes to stress the im- 
portance of having examples or reasons 
for what we say in oral or written dis- 
cussion, and the answers were well- 
founded in reading. One interviewer 
transplanted Becky Sharp from her cen- 
tury to our school and made very clever 
comments revealing knowledge of the 
character and her possible reactions to 
present day youth, for example. 

The class meeting test involved much 
the same type questions, but “reading of 
minutes” was fill-in-blanks; “roll call” 
required identification of authors; “ap- 
pointing committees” involved grouping 


authors or works with similar ideas; and 
the “program” was a book review, the 
essay question. 

The most fun to construct was a test 
I used last year with a small class of 
enthusiastic readers. The test was “The 
Last Act of a Romance with English 
Literature,” admittedly a bold title, but 
the class went through its six scenes 
eagerly. It included “matchmaking” of 
author with title, idea, or special contri- 
bution; “famous players,” a factual sec- 
tion on characters; “famous soliloquies” 
for identifying passages and commenting 
on their significance. “Conflicts” headed a 
multiple choice section, and “Hero 
Emerges Victorious” allowed discussion 
of people in literature who had succeeded 
in some special manner—for instance, 
“What hero wrote his great epic after 
being stricken with blindness?” “What 
hero carried off his poetess-bride to Italy 
for a happy life together?” Finally, the 
happy ending was entitled “Love in 
Bloom” and here each student chose his 
favorite selection from the semester’s 
reading and discussed his reasons for 
liking it. 

The literature test is not the only one 
which can be composed with a touch of 
originality. To test an 11th grade unit in 
research themes I have devised, for ex- 
ample, a “composition” on which “My 
boy Jack” got a despised D. Each student 
goes over the composition and helps Jack 
with sentence structure, spelling, footnote 
form, bibliography, ete.—in other words, 
corrects Jack’s paper, This test is difficult 
to score, although I set up a scoring table. 
Grammar tests are given spark by using 
contemporary humorous materials in con- 
tinous reading rather than isolated sen- 
tences, 

Students are aware of the prevalent 
use of ready-made tests which are often 
stereotyped and unimaginative; they ap- 
preciate as a friendlier measuring-stick a 
test prepared for their particular class, 
and including in it questions growing out 
of the classroom experience of that class 
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alone. Not long ago I had a class, known 
to all teachers, in which there were several 
“complainers.” I concluded a grammar 
section of sentences to be corrected with 
this one: “The reason we are tired is be- 
cause we are overworked in English.” A 
good many members of the class wrote a 
note stating that they did not really feel 
tired or overworked, and they left the 
test good-naturedly. I had similar reac- 
tions on the literature tests. One student 
finished his broadcast with “I’m sorry the 
program is over.” 

Dale Carnegie has made a fortune tell- 
ing people how to get ahead by doing the 
“extras” that make for getting along with 
others. Most of his theory rests on a knack 
of making others feel good. The psychol- 
ogy of pleasantness gets the desired re- 
sponse on the examination paper, and it 
leaves everyone feeling good, including 
the teacher. 


JOYCE S. STEWARD 
West Senior High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


"Personal" Reading and Writing 


It seems to me that the core type of 
program lends itself much more readily 
to personalized reading and writing than 
the traditional type because of the empha- 
sis in core on cooperative planning, on 
committee work, on cooperative evalua- 
tion, and on guidance. Personally, I have 
found the following techniques rather suc- 
cessful in encouraging personalized read- 
ing: 

1, When using a common anthology, the 
class is asked to skim it and bring in 
recommendations as to selections in it 
that they would most like to read. A 
period or so is devoted to answering 
questions about the various selections 
in the book, Each student then makes 
his recommendations to the class and 
explains why he has chosen given se- 
lections. The class votes on the vari- 


ous recommendations and the result- 
ant list that is compiled from the class 
votes is designated a “Hit Parade of 
Reading Selections.” 


. Many of the students are willing to 


bring in books of their own which they 
have enjoyed, and these books form the 
basis of a class library. We operate the 
class library on a regular basis once a 
week, at which time books are with- 
drawn and returned. I have my own 
collection of such books which I add to 
the class library. © 


. A technique which I have found highly 


successful is that of arranging a visit 
to the school library with the class. 
This visit is carefully planned in ad- 
vance in the following way: The stu- 
dents prepare a letter to the library ex- 
plaining which books or types of books 
they would like to see, and requesting 
the courtesy of a visit to the library on 
a given date. The librarians then set 
these books out on tables, attractively 
jacketed, and the students spend the 
period browsing through the books 
that they themselves asked for, draw- 
ing them from the library if they wish. 


+. Reading done in connection with co- 


operatively planned units—for exam- 
ple, Getting the Right Job, Buy Smart 
Be Smart, and Getting Along with 
Others—is usually personalized when 
the students have wide latitude in the 
choice of committees they wish to serve 
on. I have found that these committees 
usually do a great deal of pertinent 
reading centered about the probiem or 
problems they have chosen for them- 
selves because they are very much 
interested in those particular problems. 


. I think it is important to state the fol- 


lowing as a principle: to be successful, 
a reading program must include both 
unit-connected reading and extensive 
extra-unit reading. Personal tastes and 
abilities vary so widely that one must 
allow for great latitude and many types 
of reading materials, 
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With respect to the matter of personal 
writing, I have found the following prac- 
tices rather successful : 

1. A great deal of writing is done as an 
integral part of an experiential unit of 
work, For example, in a unit of orien- 
tation, the students will write and send 
out business and friendly letters, invite 
people to speak to them, request infor- 
mation, and thank speakers for their 
contributions. 

2. The unfinished story technique is quite 
successful also in evoking personal 
writing, as many students will project 
their own problems, their own atti- 
tudes, and their own feelings in com- 
pleting the stories. 

3. Little newspaper projects are usually 
quite helpful in promoting personal 
writing. I have found it useful to have 
the class make preliminary studies of 
actual newspaper practices and parts 
before setting up the machinery for 
our own mimeographed newspaper. I 
find that I usually get a fairly wide 
selection of news stories, editorials, 
features, columns, advertisements, etc. 

4. It is my belief that the results that one 
gets from a class in the matter of per- 
sonalized writing depend largely upon 
the rapport, the group attitudes, and 
the feelings of security that one pro- 
motes in the class. Where the group 
feels relatively secure, interested, 
friendly, happy, and well disposed to- 
ward other people, the writing will be 
highly personal and honest in the sense 
that it does reflect the true feelings of 
the individuals in the group. 

5. Personalized writing depends also in 
large part upon exploration of the real 
interests of a class. A core situation 
allows time for such explorations, 
which should be undertaken relatively 
early in the term. When a group has 
discovered its interests, it is usually 
quite willing to write about them in a 
personal and sometimes in a rather 
creative way, the more so since this 
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will permit a sharing of ideas and of 
feelings with good friends. 


MARTIN BLUM 
Boys High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


"Hamlet''"—Caviare to the 
Generals 


One of the gravest problems facing 
teachers of high school English is that of 
the student who, for reasons varying from 
inadequate reading skills through lack of 
interest in books, reaches his last year of 
high school with very little reading back- 
ground. Such a student is unlikely ever to 
have further formal guidance in literary 
criticism or in the selection of reading ma- 
terials. 

Here is a dilemma: shali the pupil be 
allowed to go from the high school with- 
out acquaintance with the great books of 
the English language—books so constantly 
used for quotation and allusion that such 
an omission will give him a feeling of 
inadequacy—or shall he be introduced to 
these masterpieces at the peril of making 
him dislike them for all time? Of course, 
there is the third solution, a watered down 
copy—an abridgement which is neither 
the original nor a work of art in its own 
right. 

Hamlet is an excellent example of a 
play, so well known in the literary world 
that it has become an epitome of English 
drama. As a part of his literary heritage 
the high school graduate ought, it would 
seem, to include some knowledge of that 
work, 

The question is, in part, whether it is 
possible to present the play in such a way 
that it will be interesting and understand- 
able to less literate pupils. In our school 
most of this group are enrolled in the 
General Course, composed to a large ex- 
tent of those who have no definite educa- 
tional objectives. For the most part these 
people have lower I.Q.’s and far less read- 
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ing ability than the pupils who make up the 
College and Commercial divisions. 

For three years, I tried teaching Hamlet 
to classes of General seniors. At the end 
of each year students were given slips on 
which they were asked to indicate which 
of the books they studied they liked best, 
liked least, got most from and got least 
from. Every year Hamlet ranked easily 
highest on the first and third counts. 

The reason is not far to seek. Hamlet 
was originally intended for exactly the 
kind of audience that we now find in our 
corner motion picture houses. It was a 
crowd which wanted excitement and was 
accustomed to certain patterns, just as to- 
day the typical audience likes Westerns 
and detective stories. Hamlet in its basic 
plot followed the pattern of the tragedy of 
blood with the introduction of a ghost, 
revenge, intra-family murders, madness 
(both real and feigned) and a final scene 
of carnage which not even the most lurid 
of modern detective stories could equal. 
Although the “melancholy Dane” has be- 
come synonomous with procrastination, 
there is plenty of action in the play. 

The plot, therefore, is interesting ; but 
it must be granted that the language pre- 
sents difficulties. Some of the words are 
unfamiliar, but their context helps in in- 
terpretation. What chiefly seems to strike 
terror into many pupils is the blank verse. 
Here again the trouble is more apparent 
than real, With very little preliminary 
reading by the teacher, the class can take 
over the reading of the scenes. The verse 
itself forces correct pronunciation of the 
words, and with occasional help from the 
instructor or their dictionaries, the group 
can understand word meanings. 

There will be some voints in the drama 
which might be stress. J in a class of sen- 
iors in college that would not come up for 
treatment in a high school. Among these 
are labored references to folios and 
quartos, detailed discussion on date of 
composition, and such intriguing ques- 
tions as to whether or not Hamlet suffered 
from an Oedipus complex. None of these 


is directly relevant to the enjoyment of the 
play. 

Also there are some suggestions which 
if followed will give the students that 
sense of competence and _ satisfaction 
which will add to their enjoyment of 
the play. First, it is desirable to review 
constantly the plot of the play. If every 
day about five minutes is spent in short 
questions and answers dealing with the 
story line, it is enough. Second, it is well 
to introduce the drama carefully; a brief 
sketch of one or two of the similar plays 
with their emphasis on action and violence 
will rouse the interest and curiosity of the 
class. Third, never labor a point. If stu- 
dents want to memorize, let them, but do 
not require this. Tell them just enough of 
the Shakespearean stage to facilitate un- 
derstanding. Don’t overstress character at 
any one time, for repeated brief refer- 
ences to such things as Hamlet’s tendency 
to talk instead of to act will soon bring 
the class to the point where pupils will 
begin to notice qualities in the hero which 
they find also in themselves and friends. 

Above all, keep any written work of 
such a nature that every person who has 
been in the class can do it creditably. 
Marks for the General students were 
higher in Hamlet than in any other piece 
of literature they attempted during the 
year. 

Under such conditions Hamlet should 
not be caviare even to the Generals; it 
should be a satisfying, nourishing intellec- 
tual experience. 


PRISCILLA M. ZINK 


Harding High School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Book Reviews with a Purpose 


“Yes, I like to read books, but I don’t 
like to prepare a report or review of what 
I read!” 

How many times have English teachers 
heard this complaint from pupils or a 
wailing plea such as, ‘““Do we have to read 
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books that are on the reading list? I like 
other books better!” 

We can readily understand the first re- 
mark, because we adults wouldn’t enjoy 
our reading so much if we had to think of 
planning a review of the books we read. 
We can also appreciate the fact that a lack 
of experience in living often prevents our 
young high school students from recog- 
nizing or understanding the conflicts and 
problems presented by some authors in 
their books. 


Last semester the school librarian, Miss ~ 


Dorothy Tobin, showed me the project on 
which a committee of Cleveland school 
librarians had worked revising the pam- 
phlet Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions. Their leader was Miss Margaret 
Heaton of the American Council of Edu- 
cation. After examining their booklet I 
felt that we had gained for our pupils a 
real and valuable purpose for their read- 
ing and one which they themselves could 
recognize. 

This committee classified many books 
which they themselves had read and dis- 
cussed under the following headings: 


I. Patterns of Family Life. 

II. Community Contrasts. 

III. Experiences of Acceptance or 
Rejection, 

IV. Economic Differences. 

V. Adjustments to New Places and 

Situations. 

Differences between Generations. 

How does it feel to Grow Up? 


VI. 
VII. 


The pamphlet’ issued by this group 
gives a list of books under each of these 
heads and contains a detailed discussion 
aimed to direct the reader’s atténtion so 
that he can get the most out of the 
author’s treatment of problem or conflict 
among characters. A notation after each 
title gives some idea of the book. 

When I suggested taking some of these 
seven topics as a basis for outside read- 


* Reading Ladders for Human Relations, Sec- 
ond Revised Edition. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 
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ing reports in my lively and alert 10 A 

class, they were eager to choose books 

that have to do with “Patterns of Family 

Life.” The librarian sent all the books 

available in our school library to our class 

room. The following are only a few of 

those selected by the pupils: 

Chinatown Family—Lin Yu-t’ang 

A Cup of Courage-——Lewiton 

A Lantern in her Hand—Aldrich 

A Man Called Peter—Marshall 

Only Parent—Rich 

We Adopted Three—Cady 

Echo of a Cry—Sze 

The Divided Heart—Lewiton 

| Never Thought We’d Make it—Have- 
mann 

The Friendly Persuasion—W est 

A Penny from Heaven—Winkler 

My Uncle Jan—Auslander 

Stars in My Crown—Brown 


Each pupil received a mimeographed 
sheet of suggestions pertaining to what to 
look for in their books. The class was 
divided into five or six groups according 
to the similarity of their books, and a 
day was set aside for each panel to dis- 
cuss them, 

As the time approached for discussion, 
the class became so interested that they 
invited the principal, the dean, and the 
librarian to hear what they had to say. 

It was interesting to hear these young- 
sters recognize in these books family situ- 
ations, traditions, even rituals similar to 
those in their own families. They were 
not only making comparisons but also 
showing an understanding of the impor- 
tant influence of family atmosphere on 
the adult life of a person long after he 
has left the family circle. 

I believe a more tolerant attitude to- 
ward those different in race or religion 
was one of the results of this project, 
and most certainly a desire to strengthen 
the foundation of the American family 
was another. 

The reaction of the class was one of 
enthusiasm and interest such as I had 
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never seen before in reading books for 
reviews, and many asked whether they 
could choose books under one of the other 
headings for their next review. 


ALMA M. VANEK 


West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Killing Two Birds 


Two plans which we have tried out in 
our high school library have had excellent 
results. They involved the cooperation of 
four departments in the school and have 
increased the circulation in the library. 

For the first plan, the librarian and the 
head of the Art Department, working to- 
gether evolved a scheme for covering older 
books which had no dust jackets, so that 
they would be more attractive to the stu- 
dents. The English Department was very 
interested in this plan because they hoped 
it would make classics more appetizing to 
the youngsters. So, the English Depart- 
ment agreed to give extra reading credit 
to art students who read books so they 
could design covers for them. The art 
students executed bright dust jackets for 
the books and received credit in the Art 
Department. The books were then encased 
in plasti-kleer covers by the students in 
the Library Auxiliary. 

We had a special exhibit of these books 
during Book Week in the library. They 
were an immediate success. They helped 
the library by protecting the books, mak- 
ing them colorful and appealing, and of 
course, they increased circulation. 


We have followed this plan for three 
years and have had over five hundred 
cooks covered in this way. It has become 
a part of our library program, and I think 
other schools librarians, Art teachers, and 
English teachers might like to try it. 

Another device to enliven the library 
used the help of three departments and 
contributed greatly to last year’s Book 
Week. We needed book plates and book 
marks; so, in the spring of 1953, the li- 
brary asked the head of he Art depart- 
ment to have pupils submit designs to the 
library. All entries were exhibited in the 
library and we invited the whole school to 
vote on them. From the fine-draw, we 
offered a prize of $2.50 each to the win- 
ning book plate and book mark. 

The School Department had steel en- 
graving plates made for us; and our Print 
Shop pupils printed the plates and book 
marks for us. We unveiled them during 
Book Week last fall and they were a great 
success. They are now in general use and 
the students love them. 

I am enclosing a sample of each. Of 
course you wiil notice the Viking theme 
for Newport! 

These plans succeeded because of the 
enthusiastic cooperation of all the teachers 
who worked on them. So the library 
thanks Miss Marie Sonne, Head of the 
Art Department, Miss Mary Pierce, Head 
of the English Department, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Lucey, who conducts the Print Shop. 


CATHERINE M. BEAGAN 


Rogers High School 
Newport, Rhode Island 


True? 


Children certainly need to be taught how to read, write, listen to, and 
speak the English language, if not with elegance and charm at least with 
clarity. Most Americans cannot read anything more difficult than a pic- 
ture paper or a pulp magazine.—Bernard Iddings Bell in Crisis in Educa- 
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Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH UsSsacE! 


©. Are only and just interchangeable as 
adverbs? G. B. P. 


A. In the adverbial sense of “no more 
than,” “merely,” “simply,” just and only 
are interchangeable. The earliest citation 
of this meaning of just in the Oxford 
English Dictionary is for 1739: “He can 
just be said to live and that is all.” In 1785 
Burns wrote: “I am nae Poet in a 
sense,/But just a Rhymer like by chance.” 
In either instance only may be substituted. 

These two words are also employed to 
extenuate the action expressed by a verb 
and thus to represent it as a small thing. 
The earliest example in the O E D of this 
usage of just is for 1876: “I will just 
walk on till I am beneath her window.” 
(Disraeli). A comparable sentence with 
only is cited for as early as 1838: “Only 
think how long it is since I have written 
to you!” (Mrs. Stowe). 

In a reading of about two thousand 
pages of present-day English in both fic- 
tion and works on psychology and the 
English language, it was discovered that 
only was employed nearly three times as 
often as just. The material examined 
seemed to arrange itself in the order of 
formality to informality. The essays and 
textbooks, the most formal works sur- 
veyed, use only almost ‘exclusively. How- 
ever, just is found more frequently in 
narrative fiction and is the predominant 
form in dialogue and actual conversation. 
In material midway between that on the 
most serious level and that of very col- 
loquial speech, including most fiction, 
letters, and some forms of non-fiction, the 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Harlen M. Adams. 


employment of just or only is determined 
not only by the degree of formality of the 
situation, but also by such considerations 
as the rhythm or perhaps the number of 
6 [o] or & [a] sounds in the sentence. 

The importance of the qualifying just 
or only to the thought also seems to affect 
the choice. In speech the inflection of the 
voice can show the emphasis, but in writ- 
ing the use of just, for example, gives the 
impression that the word it qualifies is 
more significant than its modifier, as in 
“Slim just sat there looking at her” (Mary 
Deasy, “Harvest,” in The Best American 
Short Stories, ed. by Martha Foley, Hugh- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1945, p. 42). Com- 
pare with this “. . . it’s only a geographical 
accident.” (Margaret Halsey, Some of My 
Best Friends Are Soldiers, Simon and 
Schuster, 1944, p. 38). 

Note also the contrast between the text 
of one book and the author’s conversation 
recorded verbatim therein: “Although re- 
search is only in its infancy, there are 
some data... .” and “It is just the rule we 
made... .” (Carl R. Rogers, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1942, p. 91 and p. 103). The 
difference is in formality. 

In another study based on modern 
magazines and newspapers, such as Har- 
per’s, Holiday, Life, Theater Arts, the 
New Yorker, the Herald Tribune, the 
New York Times and a novel by David 
Karp (One, 1953), about 53% of the in- 
stances of just had the meaning of “only.” 
Only could have been substituted. 

From this reading it is evident that the 
two words are synonyms with the mean- 
ing of “simply,” or “merely,” even though 
they are not given as such in the diction- 
aries. It should be said, however, that the 
A C D and the Thorndike Barnhart Com- 
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prehensive Desk Dictionary do give “just” 
as one of the meanings of only, with the 
illustrations, if you would only consent 
and He sold only two. It is evident that 
just could replace only here. 

Today the adverb just is a versatile 
word in English usage, employed by all 
types of persons from high to low stations 
of intelligence. It is found frequently in 
important magazines and has various 
meanings. From the reading in the maga- 
zines and newspapers its meanings fall 
into three chief categories: (1) “exactly, 
precisely” ——-29%—as in “Just what it is 
that excites Europeans. . . .” (Irwin 
Shaw, “Europe Amused,” Holiday, 
January, 1954, p. 103); (2) “precisely 
now—at the moment spoken of” —18%— 
as “Yet, as these words are written bills 
setting up Fair Employment Practices 
Commissions have just died in the legisla- 
tures of... .” (Richard L. Newberger, 
“Decay of State Government,” Harper's, 
October, 1953); (3) “only, merely, 
simply”—53%—as “Just take your na- 
tional political conventions” (Edwin 
O’Connor, “British TV,” Life, November 
2, 1953). 

This adverb may be employed with 
several meanings by the same author, It 
may also appear as the first word in a sen- 
tence or be embedded in the sentence. It 
is never placed at the end, Of the ex- 
amples from newspapers and magazines, 
it was placed at the beginning in 23% of 
the cases and in the middle 77% of the 
time. The chief precaution to take is not 
to employ just too often. It is employed 
also in speech as an intensive, as “It’s 
just beautiful,” “It’s just glorious,” and 
so on. One also hears in informal English 
just the same for nevertheless, the more 
formal expression, M. M. B. 


©. Is it correct to say “Mr. Bond con- 
tacted Mr. Avery?” P, O. J. 


A. The use of contact in the sense of “get 
in touch with” or “meet” is frowned upon 
by many people, but despite the objec- 
tions it is being greatly used. One hears on 


the radio and television and sees in such 
widely. distributed magazines as Life and 
Time statements of this kind: “Contact 
your Frigidaire dealer today” or “Have 
your representative contact us.” From the 
business world this usage has made its 
way into all walks of life and since it 
serves a definite purpose those who oppose 
it are fighting a losing battle. You may 
now hear a clergyman, a lawyer, a librar- 
ian, and even a professor of English say: 
“If you wish additional information, you 
may contact Mr. Wilson,” or “Mr, Brown 
contacted Mrs. Brooke to tell her to be 
sure to be at the meeting.” There is still 
some prejudice against this usage and if 
you want to escape all objection, join the 
other very careful writers and speakers 
and avoid it. You, however, can find au- 
thority for employing it, for there are 
reputable dictionaries which no longer 
have a restricting label of any kind. 
M. M. B. 


(. What do you think of the usage in 
back of for behind? It is very common. 
R,O.C. 


A. At one time back of for behind was 
frowned upon, but now the handbooks tell 
us that it is employed in both spoken and 
written American English, as in “What is 
back of this policy?” In the same way 
in back of is struggling up. It is patterned 
on in front of, an expression which is 
questioned by no one. Why should one 
be accepted and the other rejected? It is 
logical to say in back of and today you 
hear it employed by graduate and under- 
graduate students, high school and college 
teachers, professors and college presi- 
dents, performers on television, in addi- 
tion to the children and the housewives. 
Since it is so common, Funk and Wag- 
nalls’ New College Standard Dictionary 
no longer gives it a restricting label. If 
you are a very careful speaker and writer, 
you will not employ it in formal, written 
English, but substitute behind. You may 
use it in speech or informal English. 
M. M.B. 
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English Classroom 


Problems and Solutions 


Readers are invited to send in problems 
(50 words or less) and solutions (250 
words or less). Each one whose problem 
or solution is published may choose any 
NCTE monograph or recording. 


For Answer in January 


1. As a student teacher I find that my 
most pressing problem is trying to give 
individual attention to four or five stu- 
dents at once, and still retain control of 
the class. How can I control the class with- 
out putting off the individual students ? 

W. W. A. 


2. What is your opinion on teen-agers 
reading the classics via comic books—thus 
eliminating the reading of the same clas- 
sics in their English textbooks ? 

Sr. M. D. 


October Problem No. 4 


To help students free themselves from 
stage fright when giving oral reports, give 
them self confidence in advance. On the 
opening day have each pupil, one follow- 
ing the other, go to the blackboard, write 
his nickname (or first name) and last 
name, then turn around and pronounce 
them. The teacher should be the first per- 
former. On the second day have each 
pupil write on the board his address. Then 
he should repeat his name and give orally 
his address. On the third day have each 
pupil go to the front of the room, call on 
a volunteer to give his name—ze., the 
name of the one in the spotlight—and, if 
possible, his address. Then the speaker up 
front should tell one of his dislikes, such 
as spinach, Monday morning, etc., and 
something he likes, such as reading, mak- 
ing model airplanes, lunch period, etc. Re- 
member that the teacher himself should 
show personally what is to be done every 
time. By then the ice ought to be broken 


for whatever is to follow. 

We simple teachers often advance to 
complexities more rapidly by using simple 
beginnings. 

(Mrs.) Atice C, Lone 
Grover Cleveland High School 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


Students are much less the victims of 
stage fright after a round of “three sen- 
tence talks.” For this each student pre- 
pares a speech of exactly three sentences 
on such a topic as sports, hobbies, or pets. 
At the appointed time a group of about 
eight people line up along the wall. Each 
in turn then steps to the “stage,” gives his 
talk, and takes his seat. When each of the 
group has spoken, the class considers each 
speech. Were there exactly three sen- 
tences? Were they clear-cut ? Anyone who 
failed is encouraged to try again right 
then. Another group then present their 
talks for criticism, and another, until all 
have spoken. The whole performance is 
repeated on successive days until all 
students are managing clear-cut sentences, 
and until the students themselves are ask- 
ing, “Can’t we have more than three sen- 
tences?” Then is the time for assigning a 
one-minute talk. Meanwhile, during the 
last few days, the class talks about what 
makes for a good appearance before an 
audience, No grades are given; no one is 
embarrassed. The whole performance, 
once started, takes only eight to ten min- 
utes a day, and seven or eight days seem 
to be about right for most classes. The stu- 
dents themselves like this experience, and 
they rejoice in the ease with which they 
can thereafter appear, not only before 
classroom groups, but before organiza- 
tions outside of school. 

R, Joun 


Creston High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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News and Ideas 
About Literature . 


NO AWARD IS TO BE MADE THIS 
year in the competition for publication in 
the Yale Series of Younger Poets. Pre- 
sumably editor W. H. Auden found none 
of the manuscript collections worthy of a 
place in the series. Manuscripts for the 
1955 award are to be submitted during 
February. Rules will be sent on request 
to the Editor, Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 


THE FALL 1954 MEETING OF THE 
Magazine Publishers Association ap- 
proved a resolution that the right to pub- 
lish “exists not alone for the benefit of 
the publishers but basically for the benefit 
of their readers and the public generally.” 
It approved enforcement of legislative 
bans upon smut through legal prosecu- 
tions under existing obscenity statutes— 
and even, if needed, modifications of these 
statutes which will not infringe freedom 
of the press. 


THE 1954 NOBEL PRIZE FOR LIT- 
erature has been awarded to Ernest Hem- 
ingway, the fifth American to receive it 
(the others: Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O'Neill, Pearl Buck, and William Faulk- 
ner). The announcement produced an edi- 
torial by Maxwell Geismar in the Satur- 
day Review (November 13) and a lead 
article by Harvey Breit in the New York 
Times Book Review (November 7). Both 
men regard Hemingway's early work as 
his best, but Geismar stresses the reasons 
for Hemingway’s deterioration, whereas 
Breit emphasizes the increasing meaning 
of the earlier works to readers of the pres- 
ent generation. Geismar remarks that 
Hemingway probably received the award 


for the wrong book (The Old Man of the 
Sea) and that the core of his lasting work 
is to be found in his short stories collected 
in The Fifth Column and First Forty- 
Nine Short Stories. He surveys briefly 
Hemingway’s major novels pointing out 
that from The Sun Also Rises (1926) to 
The Old Man of the Sea (1953) the 
central image in all his works has re- 
mained the same, the figure of a solitary 
individual set against a hostile universe 
drifting on some unfathomable Gulf 
Stream. This, Geismar thinks, ‘is symp- 
tomatic of Hemingway’s great defect as 
an artist, namely, his “refusal to partici- 
pate in the responsibilities of ordinary 
human relationships” and “his scorn of 
reason and intellect as pursued by the 
social realists.” But he acknowledges 
Hemingway’s skill as a craftsman and his 
ability “to chronicle the intense emotional 
states that are deeply felt, beautifully pro- 
jected, and never quite understood.” Re- 
garding Hemingway with a somewhat dif- 
ferent attitude Breit points out that the 
reason Hemingway became the most influ- 
ential and most imitated writer was be- 
cause he dared to deal in terse and natural 
language with “the eternal verities of the 
heart,” passion, wit, brutality, love, lust 
and ethical concern, action and morality. 
And he goes on to note that each genera- 
tion takes from a work of literature what 
it needs or thinks it wants. For example, 
readers in the twenties took from Death 
in the Afternoon the eulogy of vioience. 
Today, readers find in the same book the 
eulogy of valor. We are now reading 
Hemingway with greater balance, Breit 
thinks. The humanity, compassion and hu- 
mility in his world are now recognized as 
well as the conflict, death, and violence. 
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Hemingway’s own view of the writer’s 
function was expressed to Breit in a tele- 
phone conversation shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the award: “What a writer 
should try to do is to make something 
which will be so written that it will be- 
come a part of the experience of those 
who read him.” 


HENRY MYERS’ “LITERATURE, 
Science, and Democracy,” in the autumn 
Pacific Spectator, makes literature and 
science complementary supports of our 
democratic culture. Literature sees man 
and the universe from the inside (sub- 
jectively) with the individual at the center 
of his universe, so that he becomes the 
measure of all things. Science views them 
objectively, and measures quite differ- 
ently. Great writers, by sympathetic iden- 
tification, see the subjective worlds of 
others, in each of which the individual is 
the center. Literature, thus revealing the 
supreme importance of each individ sal, 
sees all persons as humanly equal, and also 
points to our feeling of inner ireedom and 
moral responsibility as a stubborn fact. 
These truths—basic equality and respon- 
sibility—are the foundations of our de- 
mocracy. 

That science has been overemphasized 
at the expense of literature may be due 
to (1) excessive nineteenth century claims 
for literature as the instructor and law- 
giver, and (2) the tendency of men, as far 
back as Plato, to feel that there must be 
one final source of truth. The situation 
may be improved if critics, scholars, and 
teachers devote less time to purely esthetic 
and technical studies, the elucidation of 
puzzling texts and literary history, so 
that they will have more time to devote to 
the heart of literature—insight. 


MARLOWE WROTE SHAKE- 
speare’s play and poems, argues Calvin 
Hoffman, whose researches are described 
by Robert L. Heilbroner in the December 
Esquire. His reasons for this conclusion 
cannot be summarized briefly, for they 


range from identical expressions and sty- 
listic similiarities to dates of publication 
and supposed explanation of entirely blind 
passages in the sonnets. He thinks the 
murder of Marlowe in 1593, while he was 
at liberty awaiting trial on (then) serious 
charges, was a fake, and that under 
Thomas Walsing-Ham’s (W. H.) protec- 
tion he wrote the things Shakespeare was 
credited with. Hoffman will soon publish 
a book on his theory. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF FICTION AP- 
pears in the work of Nelson Algren, 
Ralph Ellison, and Saul Bellow—accord- 
ing to Malcolm Cowley in the October 18 
New Republic. These writers, at least two 
of whom are frequently listed as social 
protestants, are really interested in depict- 
ing personalities and personal feelings. 
Cowley dubs the new tendency “personal- 
ism,” 


A NATURAL DEVELOPMENT 
from the miscellanies published serially 
by paperback houses is the new magazine 
pb (undated, but published in November). 
It opens, unfortunately, with Philip Wy- 
lie’s diatribe against “The World’s First 
Pediarchy,” in which he narrates personal 
experiences with unbelievably uncon- 
trolled children, and incidentally damns the 
schools for “progressive education” 
(which he could find in few places). Fol- 
lowing articles on politics, science, and art, 
comes “Why Don’t We Write the Way 
We Talk?” by Donald Thompson, an ap- 
peal for simplification of grammar in- 
struction, and for writing as simple as 
that in the New York Daily News, whose 
2,000,000 circulation is the largest in the 
world. Thomas Pyles, whom he quotes at 
length, must wince at this falling into 
Charybdis to escape Scylla. Today reac- 
tionism and radicalism make liberalism, 
in language or in politics, difficult to main- 
tain. 


“THE EFFECT OF NEW IDEAS 
Upon Modern Poetry,” by Howard Ser- 
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geant in the October Fortnightly (Brit- 
ish) is an extremely helpful article to any- 
one interested in contemporary poetry. 
Sergeant (who is the editor of Outposts, 
a British poetry magazine) begins by say- 
ing that psychology is concerned with what 
has always been the raw material of 
poetry, but that as the result of Freud’s 
systematic exploration of the human mind, 
the poet has become more conscious of 
himself and of the actual processes in- 
volved in the transformation of his experi- 
ence into poetry. He then goes on to dis- 
cuss in some detail the scientific ideas 
which have helped to change our patterns 
of thought: William James’ concept of the 
subliminal self, “the self below the thresh- 
old of consciousness” and his philosophy 
of pragmatism; Freud’s theory that re- 
pressed memories adopt a symbolic lan- 
guage into which several meanings may be 
compressed; Jung’s extension of Freud’s 
theory to include memories not only of 
the individual but of the whole human 
race (archetypal imagery); the findings 


of anthropology, particularly the origins 
of myths and legends (Fraser’s Golden 
Bough); and Einstein’s relativity theory 
proving that both time and space are rela- 
tive to the observer. The poet makes use 
of all this new knowledge but in so doing 
creates a problem both for himself and 
the reader. Western civilization with its 
materialistic outlook and political expedi- 
ence tends to obscure, for example, race 
memories, and to dull individual percep- 
tion, with the result that the poet fre- 
quently is compelled “to take upon him- 
self the function of psychoanalysis by 
revealing the archetypal patterns within 
the mind and bringing them to conscious- 
ness before he can achieve any satisfac- 
tory measure of communication.” On the 
other hand, one reason readers are per- 
plexed by contemporary poetry, Sergeant 
thinks, is that they approach a new poem 
as if it were an intelligent problem to be 
solved “instead of letting poetry weave its 
own subtle spell upon them at a more 
instinctive plane.” 


About Education 
IN THE FIRST HALF OF THIS 


year, 25,000 young Americans and 
75,000 correspondents in about 100 free 
countries formed pen friendships with the 
aid of the International Friendship 
League. The League offices and staff at 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, have 
been enlarged to minimize delays in serv- 
ice. 


THE NOVEMBER ENGLISH LEAF- 
let provides seven (sample) elaborate 
outlines for student reports on required 
books, and a generalized one for free 
reading. These go with author Edwin 
Smith’s earlier article, “Must Mediocrity 
Be Compulsory ?” 

The October issue of the Leaflet pre- 
sents “Commonsense Spelling,” by Ed- 
mund C. Berkeley. “We often forget,” he 
says, “that the foundation of spelling is 
sounds and not letters.” Accordingly he 


lists the sounds of our speech and the 
various ways each is represented, By be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with the pos- 
sibilities and the probabilities one can 
reduce the burden of sheer memorizing 
of individual word-spellings. 


THE NOVEMBER EDUCATIONAL 
Leadership (Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development) 
carries :“Let’s Face Issues of Discrim- 
ination” as its over-all topic. There are 
ten articles besides the editorial. 


“RADIO AND TV PROMOTE PUB- 
lic Relations” is Joseph C. Plank’s 
topic in last May’s School Activities. He 
worked through the newspaper staff in an 
elective course. A radio station, and later 
TV, foresaw the popularity of a home- 
town program and provided all the time 
desired, and technical advice. It sounds 
easy. 


NEWS 
YALE UNIVERSITY AP- 


pointed a special committee to make 
a two-year study of the needs and prob- 
lems of secondary education in the United 
States, as a part of a program designed to 
meet the acute need for school teachers. 
There is reason for a new, extensive 
study, it is thought, because apprentice 
teachers face an array of curricular stand- 
ards and practices, state certification re- 
quirements, pedagogical theories and pro- 
fessional attitudes “that are all too strange 
to most people and baffling even to ex- 
perts.” The findings of the committee are 
to serve as a basis for the planning and 
development of teacher training programs 
at Yale. 


“CAN TEACHERS READ AND 
Write?” is the question raised by 
' James D. Koerner in the November 
Harper's. Koerner was asked last Febru- 
ary to teach an extension course in Ameri- 
can Literature to twenty-eight primary- 
and secondary-school teachers from 
around his state who were required to 
maintain their qualification records with 
regular work of this nature. The class 
was to be conducted in the same manner 
as the regular undergraduate courses at 
the university. Most of the people in the 
class were teaching several different 
grades, and almost all of them taught 
English as one of their subjects. All were 
native born and taught in schools that 
varied from one-room rurals to city 
schools of about a thousand students. 
Koerner found that “there was no error 
of grammar or mechanics, of organization 
or general composition, that was not per- 
petrated by this class of teachers, not 
once, but many times, and despite repeated 
corrections. Syntactically their papers were 
a chaos, the punctuation a farce, the spell- 
ing a grim joke.” As illustrations, he 
quotes extracts from the papers of seven 
members of the class. 


STUDENTS IN GERMANTOWN 


Friends School in Philadelphia dedi- 
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cated the spring issue of The Pastorian, 
school magazine, “to the ideal of peaceful 
brotherhood among all men and nations.” 
The dedication is repeated in French and 
German, and doubtless would have been 
in Chinese, Hindi, etc. if the youngsters 
had known how. Most of the magazine is 
devoted to articles appropriate to the dedi- 
cation. 


“TEACHING IS HARD WORK,” BY 
Sarah Caldwell, a classroom teacher 
who has been president of the National 
Education Association, in the November 
Atlantic, is good to recommend to the 
women of the PTA. Its chattiness may 
not attract the men. Her picture of the 
job is convincing. 


J. R. SHANNON TELLS IN “THE 
Case of Shannon vs. Novels” (October 
Clearing House) how novels too mature 
for his interest or real comprehension as 
an elementary school boy, and snail’s-pace 
progress through great novels in high 
school, built up strong distaste. Twenty 
years later, when he was a college teacher, 
his dean recommended Giants in the 
Earth, which he liked. A stormy Sunday 
with little else available led him to try 
The Scarlet Letter—to his surprised de- 
light ! He had now lived enough to under- 
stand, Leisure during a wartime turn in 
the Navy gave him oportunity to catch 
up on much of what he had ignored for 
so many years. He feels that teachers put 
into the curriculum the books which they 
as mature readers like, and that these are 
often unsuitable. 


S. FRANCES MOLLER GIVES A 
slightly different twist to the study 
of magazines by having seniors consider 
for three weeks late in the year “What 
Magazines for My Future Family?” She 
and all the students brought samples, some 
even saving gum or candy money to buy 
magazines. They had more than one 
hundred different periodicals—with per- 
haps inadequate time to evolve standards 
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or apply them. Wouldn’t this still be use- 
ful, perhaps even more useful, if there 
had been some more leisurely study of 
magazines in an earlier year? Her report 
is in the November Clearing House. 


THE EDITOR FELT, FROM HIS 
few visits to vocational high schools in 
New York City that Blackboard Jungle 
gives a badly distorted picture of such 
schools. He was disturbed, too, because 
in recommending the symposium in the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal he men- 
tioned the condensed novel, which he could 
not stop to wade through, without warning 
against sensationalism. So he wrote to 
Dr. Joseph Mersand, Curriculum Coor- 
dinator for Academic High Schools in 
New York City, for more complete in- 
formation. The essential paragraphs of 
Mersand’s reply follow: 


I have just finished speaking with Dr. 
C. Frederick Pertsch, the Associate Super- 
intendent in Charge of Vocational and Aca- 
demic High Schools, regarding the book 
Blackboard Jungle. These are the facts as 
he gave them to me: 

It is true that Mr. Salvatore Lambino,* 
the author of the book, served only 17 
days as a substitute in English in the 
Bronx Vocational High School, He left at 
his physician’s order, for an outdoor job. 
There is a letter of his on file to the chair- 
man of the English department, in which 
he states that he hopes to come back as 
an English teacher, to do a better job. 

Dr. Pertsch questioned all the 31 princi- 
pals of vocational high schools in New 
York City regarding certain of the more 
lurid incidents and obtained these answers: 
Never in the memory of all these principals 
(some of whom have served over 20 years) 
was there an attempted rape in any voca- 
tional high school, any incident in which 
students ganged up and struck a teacher, 
or any teacher assaulted by a student with 
a knife. (There was a recollection of a 
student who punched a teacher.) The book 
mentions a facial scar on the principal of 
the school; there is a recollection of a 
principal who was cut in the hand by a 


*Pen name, Evan Hunter. 


student wielding a knife. 

The teachers and students in Bronx Vo- 
cational High School, where Mr. Lambino 
taught, resent the portrayals in the book. 
The teachers have been in this school from 
ten to fifteen years and are quite satisfied 
with their positions. The attendance rate in 
this school is on the average 92-93%. The 
youngsters are bitter because they are in- 
terested in obtaining jobs when they grad- 
uate. Both teachers and students resent the 
way in which fantasy may be interpreted 
by the uncritical reader as fact. 

Finally, Superintendent Pertsch welcomes 
any teacher to visit the Bronx Vocational 
High School and see for himself the real 
character of the school. Our doors are 


always open. 


“OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
Their Financial Support” is Section 2 
of the NAM News for August. It is avail- 
able to school administrators as a separate 
pamphlet. It is entirely devoted to its 
topic and does not attempt to advance 
the private interests of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 


THE OCTOBER BULLETIN OF 
the Kansas Association of Teachers 
of English deals with “Techniques in the 
Development of Critical Thinking through 
Reading in the Various Grade Levels,” 
from primary grades through junior col- 
lege. We can mention only a few of the 
less usual items on this broad canvas. In 
the junior high school Betty DeVol begins 
the critical thinking about fiction by con- 
sidering format—paper, type, illustrations 
—which students discuss without hesita- 
tion. Then they proceed to (1) style, (2) 
plot, and (3) characters, in each case 
setting up criteria for judgment. In the 
senior high school, Addison Spears gives 
the students guiding points when he as- 
signs a critical examination of a particu- 
lar selection; “their growth in power to 
look critically must be gradual.” He occa- 
sionally uses an “objective approach’”— 
that is, primarily intellectual analysis— 
upon poems, but usually is content with 
students’ “subjective” reactions. 


4, 
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The life of the Council is the work of the committees. Through organized groups 
of individuals, the National Council of Teachers of English carries on the major por- 
tion of its work. 

It is the object of these periodic reports by the officers of the Council to keep the 
membership advised of the work of the Council. As immediate Past President, it has 
been my responsibility this past year to serve as Liaison Officer between the Executive 
Committee and four important special committees among the thirty-three which have 
been directing studies for the Council. 

The first of these four committees is the one on Current English Usage. This com- 
mittee has been in existence for some time, making a significant contribution to class- 
room teachers by conducting the Current Usage Department in the English Journal 
and College English. Currently, under the chairmanship of Dr. Margaret M. Bryant, it 
has added this department to Elementary English. A major project now going forward 
is a Dictionary of Current American Usage. This project is receiving cooperation also 
from the Modern Language Association and the Speech Association of America. It is 
hoped that the volume will appear in the not too distant future. 

Another committee is the one on Junior Memberships. Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Francis Shoemaker, the functions of this committee are: (1) to encourage the 
continuance and growth of the plan for junior memberships in the Council; (2) to 
attempt a follow-up campaign to induce former junior members to become members ; 
and (3) to prepare and keep up to date for Council use a list of English methods 
teachers in colleges and universities throughout the country. The committee is becoming 
interested in reaching potential junior members in junior colleges where increasing 
numbers of students are indicating serious interest in teaching. 

The committee on Teaching English as a Second Language is chaired by Dr. Pauline 
M. Rojas. This group is concerned with problems and methods peculiar to the teaching 
of English as a foreign language and with preparing materials and serving as a clearing 
house for inquiry, comment, and exchange of experiences relating to the teaching of 
English as a foreign language here and abroad. Steps were taken during the past year 
toward the organizing of a conference either in Puerto Rico or somewhere else during 
the summer for the offering of courses on the graduate level in such subjects as 
“Introduction to Linguistic Science,” ‘Phonetics and Phonemics of American English,” 
“American English Grammar,” and “Methods and Materials of Teaching English as a 
Second Language.” 

The fourth committee is the one on Informing the Public under the co-chairmanship 
of Robert C. Pooley and Oscar M. Haugh, The committee hopes to serve the Council 
in two ways at present, and a third in the future. These are (1) to serve as a clearing 
house for current inquiries regarding effective means of public presentation of English. 
Inquiries of this nature should be addressed to Professor Oscar M. Haugh, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; (2) to compile, edit, and submit to the Executive 
Committee of the Council a bulletin called something like Telling the Language Arts 
Story, which will contain advice, experience, and samples of materials for the presen- 
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tation to administrators, teachers, and the public of English Language Arts purposes 
and outcome; (3) to secure a writer or writers who will do one or more articles on 
English in the schools for such popular journals as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Ladies’ Home Journal, and the like. The committee will welcome suggestions 
regarding such writers. 
Har_ten M. Apams 
Past President 


The Committee on Play List needs badly two or three copies of Milton Smith’s 
NCTE list called Guide to Play Selection. The NCTE office has no more copies. Will 
anyone lend his copy to the chairman, Dr. Joseph Mersand, The Curriculum Center, 
New York City Public Schools, 130 West 55th Street, New York 19? 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Quotas to Reach FIFTY BY SIXTY 


Percent of No. Mems., 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


State Total U.S. Subscribers 

Population Feb., 1954 Goal Goal Goal Goal Goal Goal 
Alabama 0204 325 431 537 650 770 890 1020 
Arizona* 0050 157 171 185 200 216 232 250 
Arkansas 0126 226 287 348 413 482 551 630 
California 0706 1836 2090 2344 2625 2916 3207 3530 
Colorado 0088 219 252 285 320 355 396 440 
Connecticut* 0134 433 468 503 541 581 621 670 
Delaware* 0021 63 69 75 81 88 95 105 
D.C. 0053 138 157 176 196 218 236 265 
Florida 0185 398 477 556 640 729 818 925 
Georgia 0229 624 712 790 876 969 1052 1145 
Idaho 0039 71 90 109 129 150 170 195 
Illinois* 0581 1779 1948 2117 2297 2487 2677 2905 
Indiana* 0262 838 909 980 1056 1137 1218 1310 
Towa* 0175 550 599 648 700 755 810 875 
Kansas* # 0127 536 551 566 582 598 615 635 
Kentucky 0196 291 391 492 599 713 827 980 
Louisiana 0179 323 409 495 586 683 780 895 
Maine .0061 92 122 152 184 217 250 305 
Maryland 0156 335 402 469 540 616 692 780 
Massachusetts 0313 661 797 933 1078 1233 1388 1565 
Michigan 0425 1149 1295 1441 1597 1763 1929 2125 
Minnesota* 0199 724 765 . 806 849 894 939 995 
Mississippi 0145 251 312 383 459 541 623 725 
Missouri 0264 498 621 744 875 1011 1147 1320 
Montana .0039 105 118 131 145 160 175 195 
Nebraska .0088 219 252 285 320 355 396 440 
Nevada 0011 30 34 38 42 46 50 55 
New Hampshire 0036 98 110 122 135 149 163 180 
New Jersey 1322 611 761 911 1071 1241 1411 1610 
New Mexico 0045 115 131 147 164 182 200 225 


*In states marked with an asterisk, members are urged to set voluntarily higher goals than those 
suggested. These states are already well above the median proportion of memberships. 


# In 1954, if every state had as high a proportion of members and subscribers as Kansas now 
has, NCTE rolls would already total more than 42,000. If every state had as high a proportion as 
Utah, the total would be almost 44,000. 


* 
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Percent of No. Mems., 
State Total U.S. Subscribers 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Population Feb., 1954 Goal 


New York 0989 2230 2637 3044 3478 3940 4402 4945 
North Carolina 0271 552 672 792 921 1058 1195 1355 
North Dakota* .0041 120 133 146 160 174 188 205 
Ohio 0530 1261 1469 1677 1899 2135 2371 2650 
Oklahoma 0149 323 386 449 517 589 661 745 
Oregon* 0101 382 400 418 438 459 480 505 
Pennsylvania .0700 1709 1978 2247 2534 2838 3142 3500 
Rhode Island 0053 68 98 128 159 191 223 265 
South Carolina 0141 200 276 352 433 519 605 705 
South Dakota* .0043 126 132 138 144 150 156 165 
Tennessee 0219 406 509 612 722 839 956 1095 
Texas .0514 1348 1530 1712 1907 2114 2321 2570 
Utah*# 0046 201 205 209 213 217 224 230 
Vermont 0025 46 58 70 83 97 110 125 
Virginia 0221 352 465 578 698 825 952 1105 
Washington* 0157 482 527 572 620 671 723 785 
West Virginia 0134 189 261 333 410 492 574 670 
Wisconsin* 0229 886 925 964 1005 1049 1093 1145 
Wyoming 0019 47 54 61 69 77 85 95 
* 


Council members may now save $1.40 plus postage on a large and beautiful literary 
map of the United States. Produced by a commercial firm and sold to their customers 
at $7.00 plus postage, it may be obtained by Council members for $5.60, prepaid. Order 
from the Council office. 

The map is 64 by 44 inches, on plasticized paper. Printed in six colors, it has over 
100 illustrations, includes about 350 literary titles, gives 1000 names of writers, and 
presents 19 regional listings of books. Small inset maps give more detailed information 
about literary New York City, New Orleans, and the Bret Harte Country. 


Want to tour England or continental Europe with congenial friends? The project 
is still only in the talking stage, having been broached at the recent Executive Committee 
meeting in Detroit. The plan would be for the Council to sponsor reasonable-priced 
tours for groups of its members. Places of high literary interest would be stressed. 

Probably arrangements can’t be made for the summer of 1955, but 1956 seems 
possible. If you have ideas or comments, please write the Executive Secretary or one 
of the officers. 


| 
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NEW BOOKS 


The asterisks before some of the titles in this section indicate books which seem 


likely to interest some high school juniors and seniors, Our reviewers have not noted 
any sexy passages which would make them unsafe for a teacher to recommend. We 
are introducing this new feature cautiously, starring chiefly nonfiction titles. 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By Marcia 
Davenport, Scribners. $3.95. 

Two rich old brothers of a good family 
are known to live, surrounded by an in- 
credible collection of junk and stacks of 
old newspapers, in a dilapidated house in 
a once good neighborhood, One brother is 
found dead—the other missing. There is 
money, and a detective is assigned to the 
case. The past of the men—dominant 
mother and grandmother, music, Italy, 
rivalry for a beautiful woman, an am- 
biguous_ paternity, disintegration—are 
woven into a fascinating story. November 
Book-of-the-Month. 


ONE WHITE STAR. By Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. Macmillan, $3.50. 


Laura Craig at thirty-nine “looks back 
at the child she was” and studies the 
human relationships which she has known 
with parents, grandmother, school friends, 
and church people. Later there were a 
husband and daughter. Now a new life 
opens before her. Has there been a pat- 
tern, a purpose in her past development? 
A psychological view of life and the prob- 
lems faced under stress of changing times. 
The author’s husband is a well known 
psychologist. 


THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE. By 
Evan Hunter. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 
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When North Manual Trades High 
School needed an English teacher, Rick 
Dadier was appointed. “The discipline 
problem here?” he asked the chairman 
who interviewed him. “There is no dis- 
cipline problem here!” was the answer, 
However, to the reader that seems a very 
false statement, as Mr. Dadier found out 
at once. How he met these teen-agers— 
many of them young hoodlums from slum 
homes—is the theme of the book. Not an 
encouraging view of any side of the 
Jungle; not typical of vocational school 
boys or teachers. 


*THE LAST HUNT. By Milton Lott. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95. 


Much interest has recently been dis- 
played in the early American Indian, the 
pioneers, and the opening of the Great 
West. This is the story of the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo—reckless destruction, 
as the hunters merely wanted the hides for 
Eastern markets. Time, 1882-1885. The 
characters are varied; some loved the 
cruelty, others were shocked. The despair 
of the Indians is very real. Few people 
realized just what the aftermath would 
be. 


WHAT DID IT MEAN? By Angela 
Thirkell. Knopf. $3.95. 


The coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 
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is coming and the loyal subjects in Barset- 
shire are enthusiastically preparing for 
the proper festivities. There are innumer- 
able committees and many meetings to 
arrange complex entertainments. (What 
did it mean?) Much conversation, many 
characters; humorous, witty arguments 
over a cup of tea or at informal meetings. 


A VIEW OF THE TOWN. By Jan 
Hilliard. Abelard-Schuman. $3.50. 


In this comedy of small-town charac- 
ters, there are several minor plots and 
small-town jealousies. Simon, an elderly 
widower, and his next door neighbor, also 
a first inhabitant, are jealous of each 
other’s social prestige. There are public 
meetings, a library well stocked with old 
records, a newspaper, and various celebra- 
tions. The construction and character 
drawing are particularly good. 


BLUE HURRICANE. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason, Lippincott. $3.75. 


Second of four books planned to tell 
the story of the Civil War. This is the 
story of the war as fought on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries in 1862. Eads’ 
ironclads, built in 45 days, play an impor- 
tant part. There are many vivid and inter- 
esting characters, Long. Map. 


VARIABLE WINDS AT JALNA. By 
Mazo De La Roche. Atlantic Little- 
Brown. $3.95. 

Time, 1951. Some of the older family 
members are gone, but there is a flock of 
cousins, nephews, nieces, and in-laws; the 
clan is still closely knit. Now Renny’s 
daughter is to be married and all are in- 
terested. A typical Jalna story. 


THIRTY YEARS. By John P. Mar- 
quand. Little Brown. $5.00. 

A collection of short stories—fiction and 
nonfiction—written in the last thirty years. 
They are intended, he says, to represent 
phases of his development and experi- 
ments in the field of social satire. Intro- 
duction by Clifton Fadiman. 


*THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION 
STORIES 1954. Edited by Everett F. 
Bleiler and T. E. Dikty, Frederick Fell. 
$3.50. 

Sixth volume of a science-fiction short- 
story annual. Thirteen stories by popular 
writers. In the preface the editors review 
the field of science fiction. Short sketches 
of each author. 


Paperbacks 
THE TIME OF MAN. By Elizabeth 
Maddox Roberts. Signet. $0.35. 
THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST. By 
Conrad Richter. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE CHAIN IN THE HEART. By 
Hubert Creekmore. Signet. $0.50. 


GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION. Edited by Philip Van 
Doren Stern. Cardinal. $0.35. (Original 
title: The Moonlight Traveler.) 

THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN. By 
James T. Farrell. Signet. $0.25. 

WILD PALMS and THE OLD MAN. 
By William Faulkner. Signet Giant. $0.35. 
DESIREE, By Annemarie Selinko, Card- 
inal Giant. $0.50. 

BATTLE CRY. iy Leon Uris. Bantam. 
$0.50. 


Nonfiction 


MANY A GOOD CRUSADE, MEM- 

OIRS OF VIRGINIA CROCHERON 

GILDERSLEEVE. Macmillan. $5.00. 
The memoirs of the thirty-six-years 


dean of Barnard College begins with 
her happy childhood in England, Arizona, 


and New York City. Later the French 
were to like her because “I look French. 
My mother’s family was French.” She 
felt serious responsibility as a college 
head, as an American, and particularly 
as a member of the Conference which 
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drew up the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. She writes interestingly, urgently, 
and hopefully of ideals of education and 
of relations with other countries, A heart- 
ening book. 434 pages. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA. THE 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN LEIGHTON 
STUART. Random. $5.00. 

Prefatory note, General George C. 
Marshall. Introduction, Dr. Hu Shih. 
General Marshall says, “I doubt if there 
is anyone whose understanding of Chi- 
nese character, history, and political com- 
plications equals that of Dr. Stuart.” Dr. 
Stuart was born in China of American 
missionary parents. He has held many 
positions as an educator, and in 1946 was 
appointed United States Ambassador to 
the Republic of China. A timely book. 
Map and photographs. 


THE WOMAN WITHIN: THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELLEN 
GLASGOW. Harcourt. $5.00. 

At her death in 1945 she left this story 
of her life to be printed “‘at the discretion 
of her literary executors.”’ She records a 
happy childhood and a great love for her 
mother. She was haunted by increasing 
deafness. As a story of a very private and 
spiritual life it is written with great 
honesty and dignity. She had at least two 
romantic love affairs. A background for 
her much loved novels, and the record of 
a triumphant life, 


*GLORY, GOD, AND GOLD. By Paul 
I, Wellman. Doubleday. $6.00. 


Second volume of Mainstream of 
America Series. The author, who as a boy 
lived in the Ute-Uintah reservation, knows 
the Southwest, and has told its history 
in the lives and deeds of the people: 
Indians, Mexicans, Americans, Spaniards, 
and French. In 1540 over three hundred 
Spaniards and a few Indians left New 
Spain in quest for gold, Later, buffalo 
hunts, Indian wars, cattle drives, oil wells 
all have a part. An excellent “narrative 
history.” 


*HUGH ROY CULLEN: A STORY 
OF AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. By 
Ed Kilman and Theon Wright. Prentice- 
Hall. $4.00. 

The inspiring story of a young man 
who had faith in himself and in other 
people. He gives great credit to his mother 
and her early training. He became one of 
America’s richest men and has gloried in 
using his money for the good of hu- 
manity, In Houston, Texas, his home 
town, hospitals and colleges have been 
blessed by his generosity. Many churches, 
schools, and homes all over -Texas and 
other states have shared his fortune. A 
poor boy who repeatedly struck oil, but 
it was not all luck—he created his oppor- 
tunities. Illustrated. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. Edited by 

Lowell Thompson, Assisted by Three 

Former Companion Editors. Houghton. 
$6.00. 

One hundred years of the life of a great 
magazine, 1827-1927. Reversing chrono- 
logical order, the story opens with “When 
Mother Was a Flapper,” 1927, and goes 
back to 1827, when the first issue was 
published. Of special interest is the re- 
markable list of both American and 
foreign authors of the period who are 
represented. Quaint illustrations. 1140 
pages. 


*THE STARS AT NOON. By Jacque- 
line Cochran, Little Brown. $4.50. 


A famous aviatrix, winner of many 
awards and medals, tells the story of her 
life. Her foster parents were ignorant 
and shiftless Florida “Sawdust Road” 
people. At eight she worked in a mill and 
a kind teacher taught her to read. How 
she educated herself, became a successful 
business executive, dined with royalty, 
won friends and fame, is her astonishing 
and inspiring story. A true fairy tale. 


THEATRE ’54. Reading Versions of the 
Golden Dozen Plays of the Year. Edited 
by John Chapman, Random. $5.00. 


This second volume of Random’s 
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theater annual includes The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, The Confidential Clerk, and nine 
others. There are also essays on the theater 
in general, “grass roots” theater, amateur 
and college groups, a review of the Eng- 
lish stage, and other subjects, such as 
holdovers, all-time hits, prizes and awards, 
etc. Photographs. 568 pages. 


*MY SEVERAL WORLDS. By Pearl 
Buck. John Day. $5.00. 


Few writers have known intimately so 
many worlds as the author of The Good 
Earth and nearly forty other books. She 
has lived with the Chinese and, for shorter 
periods, in India, Japan, Indo-China, and 
of course America. She adopted four 
children and has found homes for others. 
This “Personal Record” tells of her fifty- 
odd years as a friend to man in her “Sev- 
eral Worlds.” 


*BY THESE WORDS. By Paul M. 
Angle. Rand McNally. $5.95. 

“Great Documents of American Lib- 
erty Selected and Placed in Their Con- 
temporary Settings.” Forty-six significant 
and inspiring documents, beginning with 
the Mayflower Compact drawn up by the 
Pilgrims in 1620, closing with President 
Eisenhower’s 1953 Inaugural Address. 
Paul Angle in a vivid narrative pictures 
the scene and background for each docu- 
ment. They cover every epoch in our his- 
tory. Handsomely illustrated, 560 pages. 


*DOGS AND PEOPLE. By George and 
Helen Papashvily. Lippincott. $3.95. 

The popular authors are true dog lovers 
and they have written in great detail of 
the “psychology, the sociology, physiology, 
and cultural anthropology” of everybody’s 
dog, and of the heart-warming devotion 
between dog and master. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS AT 
THE SIAMESE COURT. By Anna 
Leonowens. Roy. $4.50. 


A re-publication of the story of six 
years at the Court of Siam—now called 


Thailand. A story, a film, and a stage 
musical have been made from her life. 
She went to Siam in 1862 to educate the 
children of the king. She believes that 
her influence upon the crown prince in- 
duced him to make many reforms later. 


*THE AGE OF MOUNTAINEER- 
ING. By James Ramsey Ullman. Lip- 
pincott. $6.00. 

The author of The White Tower gives 
a detailed and exciting story of every 
important and successful ascent of the 
highest and most dangerous peaks made 
in the last hundred years. Chapter I: 
“Gods, Demons, and Men.” Appendices 
include ‘‘Women in Mountaineering,” “A 
Note on Volcanoes,” “One Hundred 
Famous Mountains,” etc. Maps and many 
photographs. 352 pages. 


THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD. 
By Keith Sward. Rinehart. Reissue. 
Paper, $2.00. 

“Three turns of history set the stage 
for the career of Henry Ford, the most 
celebrated Yankee Mechanic of his age.” 
A remarkable study of a man of good- 
will with a social conscience. 550 pages. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT, By Leslie Hotson. Macmillan. 
$4.50. 

This book won the 1953 MLA-Maemil- 
lan award for research contributing most 
to the understanding of English or 
American literature. Hotson nosed out 
evidence that Twelfth Night was first 
performed by Elizabeth’s command on 
January 6, 1001 on a stage in the center 
of the Great Hall of Whitehall Palace. 
Shakespeare, he thinks, wrote the play in 
ten days to honor Elizabeth’s Italian visi- 
tor (and distant cousin?) Don Virginio 
Orsino. Olivia recognizably is Elizabeth 
of a half century earlier. This explains 
many speeches hitherto puzzling. Malvolio, 
apparently, was a lampoon (permissible 
only on Twelfth Night) of Sir William 
Knollys (pronounced Knowles), Comp- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Household, and 
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the satire is much more detailed than we 
have realized. Hotson also submits some 
evidence that this staging in the round 
was customary, and was the practice in 
Shakespeare’s theaters. Incidentally Hot- 
son makes his whole narrative of his re- 
search and of Orsino’s visit colorful and 
lively. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS: THEATRE 
ESSAYS BY BERNARD SHAW. Se- 
lected and edited by A. C. Ward. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 350 (16 mo). $1.35. 


Chosen Shaw’s newspaper criti- 
cism 1895-98, these show learning, cour- 
tesy, courage, and acumen, says Mr. 
Ward. Except to the specialist, interest- 
ing chiefly for general ideas expressed. 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, 1607-1900, By Jay B. Hub- 
bell. Duke University Press. Pp. 987. 
$10.00. 


This monumental history of the litera- 
ture of one section of our country, by 
the chairman of the editorial board of 
American Literature, achieves as much 
objectivity as we can ask of anyone who 
loves literature and his own region. His 
desire to reveal the life of the South is 
evident in the introductions to each of 
the periods, and also in the appearance 
of more than one hundred writers in the 
table of contents. He even reaches out to 
Scott, who was read there, and to New 
England writers about the South, An un- 
usually readable reference book; suitable 
for ownership by specialists and for 
browsing by many others. 


MASTERS OF THE DRAMA. Third 
Edition. By John Gassner. Dover Pub- 
lications. Pp. 890. $5.95. 

This revision of a standard work has 
additions also, so that it now comes down 
to midcentury, with a total of 77 photo- 
graphs. It is a factually reliable and 
courageously critical history of the drama 
from early antiquity; the second chapter 
is devoted to Aeschylus; the last is Mid- 
century Summary. 


KING ARTHUR TODAY: THE AR- 
THURIAN LEGEND IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1901-1953. By Nathan Comfort Starr. 
University of Florida Press. Pp. 218. 
Cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. 

Starr finds in the twentieth century a 
revival and considerable modification of 
Arthurianism, more than the momentum 
given by the Victorian revival. Especially 
since 1917 the Victorian romanticism has 
been displaced by—at least tempered by— 
realism, modern psychological insights, 
and many scholars’ identification of Ar- 
thur with a British general of the sixth 
century. Starr’s survey touches such dis- 
parate works as “The Fifty-first Dragon,” 
Robinson’s Tristram, and Costain’s The 
Chalice. 


THE CREATIVE ELEMENT. By 
Stephen Spender. British Book Centre. 
Pp. 199, $3.25. 

Lectures delivered at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1953 were the basis of this 
difficult book of criticism. The thesis, 
which Spender says he does not try to 
argue, is that in the last seventy or 
eighty years there have been successively 
periods of (1) highly developed individ- 
ual vision, (2) anti-vision and despair, 
and (3) return towards orthodoxy. He 
specifically retracts or modifies some of 
his own pronouncements of the ’30’s. The 
basic chapters are general discussions ; 
others concern individual writers. 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS. By 
M. I. Finley. Viking. Pp. 179. $3.00. 
This description of the social world of 
the age of legendary heroes—perhaps 
four hundred years before the Odyssey 
was composed—should be useful to teach- 
ers and to those who read the epics for 
their own pleasure. Oversimplifying, we 
may call Homer’s an aristocratic, warrior 
culture. Such incidental items as placing 
the composition of the Odyssey at least 
one hundred years later than that of the 
Iliad; assertion that the Greeks of 
Homer’s day and much later believed their 
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mythology literally; and pointing out the 
usefulness of the formulas and repetition 
in serial chanting of so long a tale, are 
numerous. 


A CLERK OF OXENFORD: ESSAYS 
ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. By 
Gilbert Highet. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 

More essays expanded from radio talks 
about books and people: I, “The Arts of 
Prose,” from so-called science-fiction 
through Bacon’s essays and other wisdom 
books to the “Gettysburg Address”; II, 
“Poetry and Poets,” from “What Use Is 
Poetry?” to “Professor Paradox”; III, 
“Imagination and Reality,” discussion of 
nonfiction on miscellaneous topics. (The 
discriminating author has just become a 
Book-of-the-Month Club judge!) 


AESTHETICS AND LANGUAGE. 
Edited by William Elton. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 186. $4.75. 

A group of Oxford, Cambridge, and 


London philosophers attempt to correct 
some errors in aesthetics due to semantic 
confusion. They represent a movement 
which may well prove very important to 
the specialist in critical theory but which 
is at present rather beyond the grasp of 
most students of the arts. Even the cas- 
ual reader occasionally sees flashes of 
commonsense demolish some cobweb 
castles of doctrine. 


FROM PAMPAS TO HEDGEROWS 
AND DOWNS: A STUDY OF W. H. 
HUDSON. By Richard E. Haymaker. 
Bookman Associates. Pp. 398. $5.00. 


The study is more concerned with his 
literary achievement than with his science, 
and with both these more than with the 
events of his life. Haymaker is apprecia- 
tive but not gushing, and supports most 
of his observations by quotation or cita- 
tion, 


DYLAN THOMAS, By Henry Treece. 
John de Graff, 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York 10. Pp. 159 (12 mo). $2.00. 
Originally published in London in 
1949, this little book includes such topics 
as “Relations to Surrealism,” ‘The Debt 
to Hopkins,” “Some Influences,” and 
“The Medievalist,” as well as direct ex- 
plication and evaluation of Thomas’ work. 
Treece admires Thomas, without idolatry. 


Paperbacks 


NEW WORLD WRITING, SIXTH 
MENTOR SELECTION. Mentor. $0.50. 


SATURDAY READER NO. 3. Bantam. 
$0.35. 

GOOD READING: A GUIDE TO 
THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS. Men- 
tor. $0.50. 


A VAQUERO OF THE BRUSH 
COUNTRY. By J. Frank Dobie. Pen- 
nant. $0.25. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Stefan 
Zweig. Cardinal Giant. $0.50. 


FEAR AND TREMBLING and SICK- 
NESS UNTO DEATH. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Anchor. $0.85, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. By Havelock 
Ellis. Mentor. $0.50. 


Professional 


TOUCHSTONES OF LITERATURE. 
Metropolitan Study Council, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

“Touchstones” is, of course, to be un- 
dod in the Arnoldian sense of ex- 
cellent works with which others may be 
compared. The committee sought more 
commonalty in the readings required in 


high schools, and have come up with a 
list of “Human Attributes” as the real 
touchstones but also present a limited list 
of excellent selections which embody these 
attributes. Individual reading would radi- 
ate from class work on these and other 
excellent literature. Valuable to the indi- 
vidual teacher chiefly for the lists of 
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points to be emphasized in the Bible, 
Tom Sawyer, the Odyssey, Hamlet, etc. 


FIVE STEPS TO READING SUC- 
CESS IN SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUD- 
IES, AND MATHEMATICS, Metro- 
politan School Study Council. Pp. 37. 
$0.65. 

The same five steps are applied with 
appropriate variations of details to all 
three subjects: (1) readiness, (2) con- 
cept development, (3) silent reading, 
(4) discussion, and (5) rereading. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY 
HABITS AND SKILLS. By Arthur E. 
Traxler. Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Avenue, New York 32. Pp. 39. 

The heart of this revised booklet (first 
edition, 1944) is “General Procedures for 
Improving Study,” a convenient listing 
with brief comment of the necessary work 
habits and study skills. There are also a 
usable “Outline for a Case Study of a 
Pupil with Reading Difficulties” and a list 
of pertinent work books and guides. 


FREEDOM OF BOOK SELECTION: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
CONFERENCE INTELLEC- 
TUAL FREEDOM. Edited by Frederic 
J, Mosher, American Library Association, 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Pp. 144. 
$3.50. 

Four hundred librarians attended this 
conference at Whittier College in 1953 
and endorsed this statement. Librarians 
seem to be our most courageous defend- 
ers of intellectual freedom. 


HANDBOOK FOR UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL PARENTS. By the Hand- 
book Committee, University School, Ohio 
State University. College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
This ringbound, beautifully printed, in- 
terestingly designed booklet of nearly 100 
pages must make patrons enthusiastic 
about the school. Too expensive for most 
public schools—unless “angels” can be 
found—but possibly imitable on a smaller 
scale ; perhaps one issue of a school paper 
could be modified to serve, if the PTA 
can not or will not undertake the project. 


TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Pp. 
55 (Mimeo). EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION STATION REPORT AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1954. Pp. 29 (Offset). 
National Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Allusion and the Literature Survey—[Continued from page 29] 


ful” knowledge is not undemocratic. 
Democracy needs educated men who 
can communicate with each other. 
Too many students have been 
cheated, have by the time they come to 
college wasted years which might have 
been used for filling in their cultural 
backgrounds, their information about 
the great if “impractical” achievements 
of mankind. Most English teachers, 
whatever their approach, would prob- 
ably like to see in their students an at- 
titude like Hazlitt’s: “If I have not read 


a book before, it is, to all intents and 
purposes, new to me, whether it was 
printed yesterday or three hundred 
years ago.” However, the student will 
probably need a good sampling in an 
intelligible framework before he can 
understand this attitude or achieve such 
catholicity of taste. And if he intends 
to refer to the book or finds it referred 
to, it will make a difference if he knows 
that it was written three hundred years 
ago, not yesterday. 


Teaching Materials 


For Group Use 


FOCUS ON CHOICES CHALLENG- 
ING YOUTH. (Discussion Kit.) Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 (or 
any regional office). $0.25, 

The kit consists of a folder on which 
the directions are printed and five copies 
of each of six pictures dramatically pre- 
senting problems (not solutions) con- 
fronting most high school students. On 
the back of each picture sheet are ques- 
tions to stimulate discussion of that issue. 
A class is to be divided into five groups, 
each of which will have a copy of the pic- 
ture for the day—large enough for use 
by a group of six—and will discuss the 
questions. Finally the class will reassemble 
and pool the group opinions, An interest- 
ing experiment ! 


BROWN-CARLSEN LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION TEST. By James 
I, Brown and G. Robert Carlsen. “Evalu- 
ation and Adjustment Series.” World 
Book Company. Specimen set, $0.50; ans- 
wer sheets, $1.50 per 35. 

Part A, Immediate Recall, involves 
chiefly holding in mind a series of num- 
bers or syllables read by the examiner. 
Part B, Following Directions, requires 37 
arithmetical operations to be done men- 
tally as examiner reads. Part C, Recogniz- 
ing Transitions, calls for classifying iso- 
lated sentences read by examiner as intro- 
ductory, transition, or concludsng, or none 
of these; nine items. Part D, Recognizing 
Word Meanings, presents ten words, each 
in an oral-sentence context with five 


printed ones from which to choose the 
most nearly synonymous. Part E, Lecture 
Comprehension, consists of a 12-minute 
lecture on “Increasing Your Vocabulary” 
with 21 best-answer questions; some of 
the questions are on details, some on 
central points. Parts A, B, C, D are really 
diagnostic; Part E is the test of practical 
skill. 50 minutes; it could be divided. 


KELLEY-GREENE READING COM- 
PREHENSION TEST, By Victor H. 
Kelley and Harry A. Greene. “Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series.” World Book 
Company. Specimen set, $0.35; answer 
sheets, $1.35 per 35. 

Ten paragraphs are presented, with five 
questions on each; two questions concern 
the main point—identification of the topic 
sentence, choice among titles, etc. Each of 
three longer selections is followed by 24 
questions calling for identification (by 
number) of the sentences which give the 
required information. Finally, when all 
else has been completed, the last page is 
an eighteen-item choice-of-best-comple- 
tion test on remembered details. 63 min- 
utes. 


DUROST-CENTER WORD MAST- 
ERY TEST. By Walter N. Durost and 
Stella S. Center. “Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series.” World Book Company. 
Specimen set, $0.35; answer sheets, $1.35 
per 35. 

Part 1 is a multiple answer recognition- 
of-nearest-meaning test of 100 items, ar- 
ranged with the commoner words first. 
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Part 2 is the same test except that the base 
words are used in sentences. Part 2 is to 
be given several days after Part 1. The 
difference between scores on the two tests 
is a measure of ability to learn from con- 
text. Two class periods. 


CENTER-DUROST LITERATURE 
ACQUAINTANCE TEST. By Stella S. 
Center and Walter N. Durost. “Evalua- 
tion and Adjustment Series.” World Book 
Company. Specimen set, $0.35; answer 
sheets, $1.10 per 35. 

Forty-four quotations are presented and 
for each the testee chooses one of the 
three possible sources. The books quoted 
from are chiefly rather familiar ones, and 
sometimes a personal or geographical 
name in the quotation provides a cue for 
one who knows anything about the book 
or author. All but really unread students 
will find it interesting—perhaps will want 
to read some of the books quoted, One 
class period. 


GREENE-STAPP LANGUAGE ABIL- 


ITIES TEST. By Harry A. Green and 


Helen I. Stapp. “Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series.” World Book Company. 
Specimen set, $0.35 ; answer sheets, $1.35 
per 35. 

Choice-of-correct-form test in spelling, 
correction tests in capitalization and punc- 
tuation, and choice-of-corrections tests in 
sentence structure and grammar and in 
usage and applied grammar. “Close punc- 
tuation” is called for, and adherence to 
rules in sentence structure and usage. A 
few items seem too obvious for use with 
any students able to read the tests. 80 
minutes. 


SPITZER STUDY SKILLS TEST. 
By Herbert F. Spitzer. “Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series.” World Book Com- 
pany, Specimen set, $0.35 ; answer sheets, 
$1.35 per 35. 

Tests of using the dictionary and in- 
dexes, understanding graphs, tables, and 
maps, knowledge of sources of informa- 
tion, and organization of facts in note 
taking are complete in the test booklet ; 
no other materials are needed. Unique. 


For Individual Reading 


Epitep spy G. Ropert CARLSEN 


GREAT WHITE EAGLE. By Enid 
Johnson. Messner. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

John McLaughlin grew up in a quiet 
farm family living on the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal, but his eyes were always 
turned toward the West and the fur trade. 
In spite of his parents’ desires, that turned 
him into a doctor, he eventually gave up 
his practice and headed West. Here, he 
married his half-Indian wife, and eventu- 
ally became a benevolent dictator as chief 
factor of Hudson Bay’s far-flung Pacific 
Empire. But troubles started to come as he 
aged, and as the immigrants and mission- 
aries from the United States began to take 
up farming. While Dr. McLaughlin be- 
friended them and helped them in need, 
they refused to accept the authority of a 


dictatorship and insisted on a democratic 
government. 

Dr. McLaughlin is one of the exciting 
figures of Western expansion and this 
biography may serve to make him better 
known to boys and girls. The book sides 
with the doctor and shows the immigrants, 
even Marcus and Marcissa Whitman, in 
a somewhat uncomplimentary light. 


THE BUCKBOARD STRANGER. By 
Stephen W. Meader. Harcourt. Pp. 213. 
$2.75 

In the small quiet New England village, 
Chuck Randall is fourteen years old the 
memorable summer he helps capture a 
notorious gambler, murderer, and thief. 
Chuck’s adventures take him fishing, hunt- 


ing, camping, and living the life of a typi- 
cal boy. But his adventures are constantly 
crossed by the tall Texas stranger who 
has ridden into town in a buckboard. Bit 
by bit the stranger’s actions become more 
suspicious and finally he is discovered to 
be a criminal wanted on many counts. 

This book is a strange mixture of good 
and bad. The somewhat nostalgic picture 
of a boy’s life in a small town at the turn 
of the century is undeniably appealing. 
But Chuck never becomes a real person. 
The plot of the buckboard stranger that 
serves to tie scattered events of Chuck’s 
summer is certainly hackneyed and melo- 
dramatic. 

Possible Interests: small towns, boys’ 
activities, mystery and excitement. 


LOVE IS FOREVER. By Margaret E. 
Bell. Morrow. Pp. 218. $2.75. 

The love affair between Beldon Craig 
and Florence Monroe which Miss Bell has 
developed through Watch for a Tall 
White Sail and The Totem Casts a 
Shadow here comes to fruition. Florence 
and Beldon marry and go off to the small 
saltery that is to be their home. Florence 
tries to cling to her father’s Victorian 
ideas of the place of women, though Bel- 
don wants his wife to express her own 
individuality. When Florence goes off by 
herself into the woods to prove a point, 
the story comes close to tragedy. But the 
experience helps Florence grow up in her 
relations with her new husband. 

The rainy, cold, mysterious beauty of 
Alaska is in this book as it was in the 
earlier volumes. For girls who have read 
the earlier volumes, this one forms a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. In itself, however, 
it does not have the depth of characteriza- 
tion or the neatness of plot of the earlier 
stories. 

Possible Interests: conflict of values, 
young maried life, Alaska, adventure. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By 
Sootin. Messner. Pp. 180. $2.75. 


Harry 
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Michael Faraday, the great genius of 
electrolysis of the 19th century, emerges 
from the pages of this imaginative biog- 
raphy as a real and living person. Born 
the son of a blacksmith, Michael was ap- 
prenticed to a bookbinder. He read avidly 
in the books that came into his master’s 
shops and occasionally attended lectures 
on scientific subjects. Through these 
means he gained enough information to 
be appointed a laboratory assistant in the 
Royal Institute, where he eventually rose 
to head of the institution. 

The author succeeds in transmitting the 
thrill of science through his record of 
Faraday’s experiments. He shows us an 
individual completely devoted to his work. 
He carefully weaves in Faraday’s deep 
religious feelings that made him spurn 
wealth he might have had and practice 
poverty. All in all this is an inspiring 
biography. 

Possible Interests: 
work, science. 


success through 


CHAMPIONS BY SETBACK. By 
David K. Boynick. Crowell. Pp. 205. 
$2.75. 

The eight athletes whose lives are 
chronicled in this volume have each be- 
come world champions in their chosen 
field of sports in spite of some major 
physical handicap. In most cases, as the 
author points out, the individual has suc- 
ceeded in a sport that demands the maxi- 
mum use of the injured member of the 
body. Glenn Cunningham, for example, 
became the greatest runner of his time 
in spite of having been so severely burned 
on his legs that doctors said he could never 
hope to walk. 

Each of the biographies is written with 
real imagination and drama. The impact 
of the accounts of men conquering their 
bodies through sheer determination and 
inner drive is tremendous. This is in 
every way a thrilling and inspiring book. 

Possible Interests: overcoming odds, 
sports, human dignity. 


* 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Elma 
Ehrlich Levinger. Mesner. Pp. 182. $3.00. 

Leonardo's life story is dramatically 
told in four divisions: “Spring in Flor- 
ence,” “Summer in Milan,” “Autumn in 
Rome,” “Winter in Amboise.” The author 
succeeds admirably in conjuring for us a 
picture of a living person against a Renais- 
sance background that seems completely 
real. She chooses to tell the story as one of 
failure, for at each step of the way 
Leonardo leaves half-finished paintings, 
unsuccessful inventions, and bitter ene- 
mies. The emphasis in the book is far 
more on Leonardo as a scientist and in- 
ventor than on this achievements in paint- 
ing. 

It is an exciting story, though somewhat 
episodic, Frequently, the transitions are 
abrupt or missing completely. For ex- 
ample, the Mona Lisa is mentioned for 
the first time at the end of the painter’s 
life. No mention is made of when, where, 
or how it was painted. 

Possible Interests: early scientific dis- 
coveries, painting, the Renaissance, fail- 
ure, 


GOOD-BYE, MY LADY. By James 
Street. Lippincott, Pp. 222. $3.00. 

Here is a magnificent dog story, pub- 
lished originally in magazine form in 
1941. In the swamps of Mississippi the 
illiterate Jesse lives with his adopted 
nephew, Skeeter. Skeeter succeeds in 
luring “The Thing,” a strange dog that 
does not bark, but laughs and cries, into 
the cabin and the family circle, In spite 
of the dog’s queer appearance, he shows 
tremendous intelligence and a real apti- 
tude for hunting. The storekeeper shows 
the old man an ad in a sports magazine 
for a rare African Dog that had been lost 
in the swamp region. Man and boy know 
they must give the dog up and so they get 
the Negro farmer, who has been away to 
college, to send a telegram to the kennel 
for them, 

The book is filled with the quality of 
the swamp, with the love existing between 


man and boy, with the affection of the 
boy for his dog. But more important, the 
whole story suggests the plight of man 
as he struggles through life trying to know 
right and wrong and his destiny. 


DEEP TREASURE. By Charles Minor 
Blackford. Winston. Pp. 243. $2.75. 

Through a misadventure in Greece, 
young Jason Tros is forced to flee to 
America, He beats his way across the 
peninsula which is Florida to a settlement 
of Greek sponge divers at Tarpon 
Springs. In spite of many setbacks, in- 
cluding active hatred of many of his 
fellow Grecians, Jason shares in building 
a real sponging industry and brings many 
reforms. The book is another in the “Land 
of the Free” series recounting the story 
of how nationality groups became Ameri- 
cans, 

The story has definite movement. While 
characters are undeveloped, there is a 
feeling for the sea and the Florida coast 
as well as for the Greek immigrants who 
came to Florida. 

Possible interests : success in a vocation, 
immigrants, Florida, Greek customs, 
sponge industry. 


GREAT HORSE OF THE PLAINS. 
By Edward B. Tracy. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 
215. $2.50. 

Gray Chief, a magnificent stallion, was 
being pursued by Sioux, Blackfeet, and 
Crows. After many months the Indians 
realized it was a vain attempt to continue 
pursuing the swiftest horse on the range. 
Young Hawk did not give up, but suc- 
ceeded in leaping astride Gray Chief dur- 
ing a forest fire. The horse escaped only 
to be recaptured months later by Young 
Hawk, who then rode him to warn a 
garrison of an uprising. 

This is an exciting western story of 
indifferent literary merit. The author uses 
a much over-used theme, though with a 
nice variation at the end. After a reluctant 
acceptance of the domination of man, the 
animal is once more freed to go back to 


the wilds—and he does. The style is 
simple, descriptive, and sensitive. 
Possible interests: Indian life, wild 
horses, American history. 
MATILDA PORTER 


HOW AND WHERE TO GET A 
SUMMER JOB. By Tom Riley and Ione 
R. Henrikson. Popular Mechanics Press, 
200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11. Pp. 
128. $0.75. 

Chapter heads: “The Difference Your 
Age Makes,” “Points to Remember When 
Applying,” “Summertime Opportunities 
throughout the Nation” (64 pages), 
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“Summer Openings in Federal, State, and 
Municipal Government,” Reserves 
—a Summer Job?” and “Summary of 
Child-Labor Laws of the 48 States.” 


GOING TO COLLEGE HANDBOOK, 
Volume IX. Edited by Aubrey N. Brown. 
Outlook Publishers, { North 6th Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. Pp, 56. $0.50. 

This annual compiled with the assist- 
ance of selected students on a number of 
campuses—confusingly dubbed the “Col- 
lege Board’’—is not very profound but 
leans safely to religion, morality and work. 
Illustrated. 


The Paperback Review 


EpITED RY MARTIN RuGG 


SECURITY AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST. By Twenty Distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Ballantine. $0.35. 


GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION. Edited by Philip Van 
Doren Stern. Pocket Book. $0.35. 


NEW WORLD WRITING, BOOK 6. 
Edited by Arabel J. Porter. Mentor. $0.50. 


SHAKESPEARE. Mark Van Doren. 
Anchor. $0.85. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. By Constance 
Rourke. Anchor. $0.75. 


FLIGHT INTO SPACE. By J. N. Leon- 
ard. Signet Key. $0.35. 

A serious and interesting study of the 
problems involved in space flight by the 
Science Editor of Time. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By 
John Van Duyn Southworth. Pocket Book 
$0.35. 


A book to recommend to students in- 


terested in building a good library of basic 
books. 


GOOD READING. Prepared by the 
Committee on College Reading. Mentor. 
$0.50. 

A revision of an excellent book list 
that has a twenty-five page check-list of 
paperbound editions. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Marcus Cun- 
liffe. Penguin. $0.85. 

Teachers who are interested in English 
paperbacks would do well to write to 
Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Road, Baltimore 11, Maryland, for a cata- 
log of superior reprints in the Penguin 
and Pelican Series. 


PAINTBOX SUMMER. By Betty Cav- 
anna. Teen Age Book Club. $0.25. 


THE KID WHO BATTED 1,000. By 
Bob Allison and Frank Ernest Hill. Teen 
Age. $0.25. 


MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE. By Pat- 
ricia Lauber. Teen Age. $0.25. 
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. to supply a basic collection of materials 
for studies in Elizabethan prose fiction . . . 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
OF PROSE FICTION IN ENGLISH 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
1475-1640 


By 


STERG O’DELL 
Dean of the College 
Colorado College 
Postpaid $2.50 
The Technology Press 


M.1.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


NEW CONTRIBUTION to the 


Your Reading Study of AMERICAN SPEECH 
A reading list for junior high school = 
reading list for junior high schools, 
new in the fall of 1954. poe etl 
Annotations, publishers, indexes. Topi- METHOD 
cal classifications. 126 pages. Illustrated. Speech, Sounds & Rhythm 


of American English 


Every junior high student should have Sy RASBE BROWN, 


his own personal copy in order to de- Phonetic Transcription oy 

DOROTHY I. MULGRA 
velop his interest and ability in read- Professor of Education, New York University 
ing. The SPEECHPHONE METHOD consists of 


three graded courses in individual albums of 
three long-playing, unbreakable records with 
No. P56-13 $.60 (twenty or more, $.50 each) — 

e erican and Fo orn ents an 
ideal aid in speech improvement for classroom 
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How ‘dated’ 
is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


defines: Mau Mau, skin diving, 
Teleprompter, egghead, 
Nike, coffee break, woofer and tweeter 


IN CLOTH $5.00 WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


The CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES provides your pupils 
with an opportunity to understand and enjoy the great classics. 
Character, style, plot, and flavor are retained. Difficult passages and 
obscure and archaic words are made understandable. 


Adopted-Edited-Simplified by 
Outstanding Teachers for Junior-Senior High School Pupils 


e COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO e LORNA DOONE 
e DAVID COPPERFIELD PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


e IVANHOE e MOBY DICK 

e OLIVER TWIST @ LES MISERABLES 

e A TALE OF TWO CITIES e SILAS MARNER 

@ JANE EYRE @ SHORT STORIES BY 

@e WUTHERING HEIGHTS EDGAR ALLAN POE 
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HEATH has it! 


In Composition and Grammar 


TRESSLER and SHELMADINE: Junior English in Action, Books 1-3, 
Fifth Edition 


TRESSLER and curisT: English in Action, Courses 1-4, Sixth Edition 
TRESSLER: Grammar in Action, Third Edition 


WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER: Handbook of Writing and Speaking, 
Second Edition 


CHRIST and TRESSLER: Practice in English Usage 
SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE: Learning to Write, Revised 


COLTON, DAVIS, HANSHAW: Living Your English, Books 1-4, for slow 
learners 


¥ In Reading and Literature 


NORVELL and Hovious: Conquest, Books 1-4 
BRAUN and SAFARJIAN: Stories of Many Nations 
Hovious: Flying the Printways 

Hovious: Wings for Reading 

curisT: Winning Words 


STRANG and RoBERTS: Teen-Age Tales, Books 1 and 2, for reluctant 
readers 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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